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? ISN'T THIS A FAIR OFFER ? 


If you are tired of broken pointed and miserably sharpened lead 
pencils, and of machines that soil your fingers, fill your eyes and 
clothes with dust and dirt, tire your arms, and rack your nerves 
with a grinding noise, send $2.50 for one of Dixon’s Pencil 
Shurpeners. Then, if you don’t find it rapid and quiet in opera- 
tion, strong and durable, free from dust and dirt, and the neatest 
and best you can buy for the money, why return it and receive your 
money back. Any child can easily operate it, and it cuts the wood 
and points the lead in a manner marvelously neat and accurate. We 
are confident it will please you and pay you to give this sharpener 
a trial. 
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HERE are some sensitive souls who, like 
Marie Antoinette, cannot bear to see the sick 

and the crippled, for itis said that on her journey to 
Paris, 10 become the Queen of the French, orders 
were given that everything deformed or out of 
beauty should be removed from the wayside that 
her bridal journey might not be disturbed by sights 
of human suffering. This is what laid the founda- 
tion for her ignominious death. The world is full 
of disagrecable sights and unpleasant sounds, and 
he who cannot bear to hear the discords of life or 
look upon its disagreeable sights, had better die. 
He has no place on earth. It may be thatin a 
future life there is a place where ugly sights and 
disagreeable sounds shall be removed. But that 
place is not here. When young Prince Buddha, on 
one of his rides through the country, saw the sick 
and the maimed, he inquired what it meant. He 
would not be put off with superficial answers. He 
investigated for himself, The result was he left his 
palace and became a reformer, and all that we 
learn of him shows that he devoted his life to the 
uplitting of humanity, with singular devotion and 
purity of heart. \He lived up to the light) he had, 





and asked, and sought, and prayed for still greater 
light. We must take the world as it is, not as we 
think it ought to be. As soldiers we must keep step 
to the music of humanity, marching against the 
foes that destroy the peace and prosperity of the 
world. This is living/ 





(GREAT charities, startling in their dimensions, 

are surprising us during these weeks. The 
jast and greatest is that of Mr. Williamson, of 
Philadelphia, already referred to in the ScHOOL 
JOURNAL. It now appears that he proposes to give 
$12,000,000, for the establishment of an industrial 
school and home for poor boys. Thisis a vast sum 
of money, and if wisely administered, will be of in- 
estimable benefit to all future generations. Every- 
body knows what Girard College has been during 
the years past, but the amount of money which 
Girard College recaived from its founder, was not 
by any means as large as that which Mr. William- 
son has given his trustees. It is a fact that the 
best way of helping people is to enable them to 
help themselves. There are thousands of boys who 
are in the way of growing up in idleness and vice, 
unless they ar> taken out of their surroundings, 
and put in such circumstances as will make them 
honest and conscientious citizens. An ounce 
of prevention is worth 10,000 pounds of cure, and 
Mr. Williamson has given his millions for the 


= prevention rather than the cure of social ills. No 


problem causes so much uneasiness in thoughtful 
persons in this country, as the relation of the var- 
ious parts of society to each other. We hail this 
great benevolence as one of the most potent means 
of preventing evil. How many hundreds of boys 
have been sayed to virtue and success by Girard 
College, and how many hundreds more will be 
saved in the future years by the Williamson be- 
quest. The Stanford University will do great 
things for the Pacific coast, and all our benevolent 
organizations are doing now, and all will do in the 
future, greater things for the Atlantic slope. Now 
we need a dozen labor training institutions to give 
girls the power of self-support. If we expect the 
future to be better than the past, we must train 
the girls who, in their turn, will train the children of 
the coming age. Who will be the rich man to en- 
dow the first institution for the industrial, mental 
and moral salvation of the girls of the future ? 





7E are living in an age of organizations. It 
would seem as though the world was to be 
made better by societies and committees. But this is 
not the case. Societies are good, excellent—if they 
set their members to work. When Dr. Edward 
Kverett Hale uttered those memorable words, ‘‘ Ten 
times one is ten,” he gavesomething that was far bet- 
ter and wider in its application than the mathemati- 
cal statement. All over the country there have 
sprung into life thousands of ‘‘ Ten-times-one- is-ten” 
societies, each one of which is working with might 
and main through its members. Their object is 
unselfishness. Each individual devotes a portion 
of his time and resources to promoting the welfare 
of others rather than himself. Thais is grand! 
Nothing could possibly be better! What is more 
beautiful and more potent in this world than loving 
hearts anxious to serve others? Feet run to sick 
rooms; ill clad and hungry little ones are clothed 
and fed; aching hearts are comforted and great 
wrongs are righted. The little drops of influence 
make up the mighty ocean of force. There is 
every reason why these ‘“‘ Ten-times-one-is-ten ” so- 
cieties should be organized in every school. Each 
of them would be a mighty educational force, not 
only in Jifting the world out of its misery, but in 
helping those who are helped, to help the rest. 





There is another society whose motto has been: 


** Look up and not down, 
Look forward and not back, 
Look out and not in, 

Lend a hand,” 


taken from Wordsworth. This society is very 
much like the ‘‘Ten” society. Its work is of a 
charitable nature. [In Washington in one year, the 
boys and girls in one school distributed nearly 400 
garments, and many hundreds of baskets of food to 
the destitute and hungry: shoes and stockings 
were purchased and coal distributed in case of ex- 
treme necessity; $200 was raised by the children, 
and expended last winter, and the work is going 
forward this winter. A report of one society 
says: 

“The circle had some difficulty in deciding what 
work to take up, but finally concluded to ‘adopt a 
child ;” which meant to go to the almshouse, and se- 
lect the most forlorn little girl there, and provide for 
her comfort and instruction—a plan worthy of large 
imitation. A circle composed of young school-girls de- 
cided to visit a children’s hospital, and try to shed some 
brightness into the days of suffering known there. In 
their arms they carried scrap books, picture and story- 
books, fruit and flowers. games, fancy paper foldings, 
and brightly painted toys. How the children’s eyes 
sparkied when they came in, and little hands were out- 
stretched from every bed for their share of the beauti- 
ful treat! It was a day long remembered by the child- 
ren, and after that the school-girls had plenty of work 
to interest them, and fill their leisure hours.” 

There are other societies of a similar nature 
called the ‘‘ King’s Sons,” another the ‘‘ King’s 
Daughters,” another the ‘Silver Cross,” and 
another is quickened into work by the talismanic 
watchword ‘‘I. H. N.” Perhaps some teacher will 
read this whose heart will be moved to set her 
pupils to work. If so, these lines will not have 
been written in vain, We have something to labor 
for beyond ourselves, but in no way can we elevate 
ourselves so high, as in lifting others to a level 
oftentimes higher, than that which we are able to 
reach ourselves. 





T is stated in the Private Schoolmaster, Lon- 
. don, that girls are capable of more sustained 
mental efforts than boys, that they are there- 
fore able to learn more thoroughly a greater range 


,| of subjects, that girls are more apt to like study 


than boys, that a greater degree of enthusiasm 
can be educed from them, and a more earnest 
desire to succeed. ‘It seems tobe a fact that girls 
learn more easily than boys of the same age, but 
that the studious boys surpass them in compre- 
hensiveness of thought and correctness of applica- 
tion. While there is an equality of the sexes, there 
are undeniable differences between them. Women 
are much more sympathetic listeners than men ; 
the reasoning powers are more highly developed in 
man than in woman, but the tender emotions and 
the higher moral sentiments reach a height, which 
few masculine minds ever attain.” It seems to 
be settled that young women of eighteen or nine- 
teen need a different training from boys of the 
same age. There is danger in making this state— 
ment, four some one wil! say that this is an admis- 
sion of inferiority, but it certainly is not. Differ- 
ences between the cexes do not suppose inferiority, 
but simply differences. ‘* The sweet girl graduate ” 
is unlike the rough boy graduate. His natural 
tendencies are toward manly and athletic exercises, 
while the young woman delights in the quiet- 
ness of diligent study, and the beautiful surround- 
ings of a well ordered home. It will never be 


possible to make women such lawyers as men be- 
come, neither will they be able to plead in public 
as men can plead. And it will never be possible to 
put man as the priest of home, and turn out the 
sympathetic heart, and careful, pains-taking at- 
tention so characteristic of every true woman, 
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A CHANGE OF OPI"ION HAS COME. 


Au I PREPARED TO TEACH? 

During the past few years there has been a great 
change in opinion concerning what a teacher should 
know before he is prepared to teach. ‘The time was 
when any college graduate was considered fully compe- 
tent to take charge of a graded school, an academy, or 
even fill a professorship im a college, even though he 
had no knowledge of the history of education, the steps 
in the growth of a child, methodology, or the science of 
school government. If he was a good scholar he was 
supposed to be able to impart what he knew with no 
more difficulty than water has in running down hill, 
and it was believed that the more facts he knew the bet- 
ter he was prepared to teach. It is not until recently 
that it has been thought necessary to examine teachers 
in the science of education, the growth of the human 
mind, the history of education, or anything else, except 
the studies pursued in a regular academic course. In 
many places yet this old idea obtains, and there are 
many college graduates who, in their ignorance, think 
that they are well prepared to teach, because they are 
good scholars. But the advance in education is shown, 
because more and more it is believed that teachers must 
know the professional part of their work more thor- 
oughly than the the empirical part. 

It has been often said in these columns that to know 
Latin is one thing, and to know how to teach Latin is 
altogether another thing; to know arithmetic is one 
thing, and to know how to teach arithmetic is another 
thing ; to be a good man is one thing, and to know how 
to influence others to become good is something else. 

The time must come when the discussion of text-book 
facts must be entirely omitted from professional work. 
The ScHOOL JOURNAL professedly deals with methods 
of teaching. It supposes that teachers have 
mental grasp enough to draw conclusions from princi- 
ples, or if they have not, they can be taught how to 
make these deductions. Now there are certain princi- 
ples underlying teaching of arithmetic, language, his- 
tory, and science. What they all are cannot be men- 
tioned here, but that they have been formulated cannot be 
questioned ; and that from them deductions must be 
made is axiomatic. Here are a few questions capable 
teachers would do well to discuss : 

How is knowledge obtained ? 

How is discipline related to knowledge? 

What is the relation between character and knowl- 
edge ? 

What are the means of promoting moral growth and 
strength? 

Is there any growth that is not pleasurable? 

How is knowledge retained ? 

Is there any conception of an idea without compari- 
son? 

What is the bearing of imagination upon success in 
the practical work of life? 

These are a few general questions that should be dis- 
cussed in connection with the science of education? 
Now let us turn to a few that are more definite and 
specific in their application. 

Should early instruction in numbers be subjective or 
objective ; in other words, is it possible to present a 
mathematical question subjectively ? Must not all math- 
ematical instruction be objective ? 

What principles must be followed in teaching a child 
to add rapidly? What to multiply, subtract, and divide 
rapidly? What principles urderlie the correct compre- 
hension of fractions? What the comprehension of rativ 
and proportion? What cube root and square root? 
What principle must be followed in teaching children to 
express their thoughts properly? Does a knowledge of 
technical grammar induce facility of expression ? 

What must be done to give pupils a love for litera- 
ture? Johonnot says: ‘‘Each process of instruction 
should include full perception, distinct understanding, 
clear expression, and, where possible, the passing of 
thought into act.” There is much of wisdom in this 
corollary. Many fundamental principles, underlying 
the teaching of all the school branches, have been for 
years accepted by the world ; among these are the fol- 
lowing : 

Growth can only be promoted by exercise. 

Instruction should proceed from the concrete to the 
abstract ; from the simple to the complex; and from 
facts to principles; in other words, from the known to 
the unknown. Ideas should precede words, objects 


sheuld precede names, and thoughts definitions. 

In the child’s younger days only perceptive knowledge 
can be comprehended. The senses can be trained and 
made acute only by systematic objective teaching. 





All ideas must primarily come through the senses. 

Memory and imagination can only be cultivated by 
clear, forcible, repeated, and reluted perceptions and 
ideas. 

These are a few facts that thinking teachers will take 
into account in answering the question, ‘‘ Am I prepared 
to teach ?” 


READING SOMETHING INTERESTING. 





A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 

It is just as easy to teach a child to read from a book 
that will at the same time convey information and en- 
tertain, as from one devoid of continuity. 

Teaching a class of children, whose average age was 
nine years, the writer discovered that many of the chil- 
dren could read the lesson from the reader in use with- 
out looking at the page. It was impossible to teach 
children to read where the words were not pronounced 
because recognized, but because they were remembered 
as occurring in that connection. At this critical mo- 
ment a generous summer resident made a gift of money 
to the school, saying it was to be used in buying for 
each teacher what she thought was most needed in her 
own department. Without a moment’s hesitation, the 
writer decided in favor of new reading books, and se- 
lected ‘‘ Bodleys on Wheels,” by Horace E. Scudder. 
The choice was received in an appalled silence, but the 
‘* Bodleys on Wheels,” in their enchanting covers, came, 
and were received with shouts of joy by a roomful of 
happy children. The condition of holding the books 
was clean hands and finger nails, and in every instance 
those conditions were met, even marbles being ignored 
before school. In order that the condition might not be 
too oppressive, the reading class was the first class in 
the morning. _The books were never used at any other 
time. One dozen words from the three or four pages 
selected as a lesson were written carefully on the black- 
board. These words were pronounced by the teacher, 
and repeated after her in concert by the class. They 
were then used in a sentence to show their meaning, 
and then each pupil was required to pick out the words 
on the printed page. It became a game of intense in- 
terest. After these words had been found, the reading 
lesson began. The teacher pronounced the unfamiliar 
words as the pupil read, to avoid discouragement. The 
dull pupils read before the class but a few sentences, in 
order that the bright ones might not be bored or the dull 
ones grow sleepy. Those who learned to recognize the 
words quickly were allowed to read an entire paragraph. 
The rest were always interested, for the story was not 
known, and the interest never flagged. When the book 
was finished in regular order, the children were per- 
mitted to select any portion for which there was the 
greatest number of votes. 

After each reading lesson the children wrote on their 

slates the words on the blackboard three times, and 
were encouraged to write them once in a sentence and 
read the sentences aloud before the class. Asan exer- 
cise for the last hour of the afternoon session, the chil- 
dren wrote out in their own language the reading lesson 
of the morning ; the best three were read aloud to the 
class. 
A map of the section of the country through which 
the Bodleys traveled was kept on the wali within reach 
of the pupils, and it was delightful to watch their inter- 
est in tracing that journey on the map. 

A lower grade in the same room learned to read from 
the Second Reader without being taught their letters. 
When “then” was pronounced “‘ when,” the teacher 
said ; ‘‘ T-h-e-n spells then ; w-h-e-n spells when.” ‘T’ 
and “‘w’ were written on the board, and attention 
called to the difference in formation. What was done 
with classes of thirty and forty can be done with one, 
or two, or three. 





PUNCTUALITY. 


All great men of action alike have confessed to the 
power of punctuality in their lives. When Nelson was 
on the eve of departure for one of his great expeditions, 
the coachman said to him, ‘‘ The carriage shall be at the 
door punctually at six o'clock.” ‘A quarter before,’ 
said Nelson ; ‘‘I have always been a quarter of an hour 
before my time, and it has made a man of me.” 

Wellington was never known to be five minutes late ; 
the most ill-written note from an old private, who had 
served under him in the Waterloo campaign, was certain 
to receive a full and immediate answer. So with Gen- 
eral Washington. When his secretary on one occasion 
excused himself for the lateness of his attendance, and 





laid the blame upon his watch, his master quietly said, 
“Then you must get another watch, or I another secre- 
tary.” 

Punctuality intimately connects itself with the sub- 
ject of delay, though somehow it is most readily associ- 
ated in the mind with minor matters of appointment. 
It is, in reality, far-reaching ; and there is no important 
or momentous interest that it does not touch. On the 
great clock of time there is but one word, and that word 


is “now.” ‘*‘ Now,” says a good authority, ‘‘is the 
watchword of the wise.” ‘‘ Now” is on the banner of 
the prudent. Let us keep this little word always in our 


mind ; and, whenever anything presents itself to us in 
the shape of work, whether mental or pliysica!, we 
should do it with all our might, remembering that 
“now” is the only time for us. It is indeed a sorry 
way to get through the world by putting off till to- 
morrow, saying, ‘‘Then” I will doit. No! This will 
never answer. ‘‘ Now” is ours; ‘‘Then” may never 
be. 





A CORRESPONDENT wishes us to publish a few “ ex- 
haustive” articles. He wants we should take up some 
subject, and in a series of articles tell all that can bo 
told about it. He is desirous that ancient learning and 
modern wisdom should be collected, and the best 
thoughts of recent writers arranged so as to present a 
thorough exposition of the subject. We will endeavor 
to supply the wants of our good friend. But his re- 
quest reminds us of a story that we recently read. It 
was concerning a good colored brother in Georgia who 
wrote to his bishop for a clerical supply as follows: 
‘Send us a bishop to preach. If you can’t send us a 
bishop send usa sliding elder; if you cnn’t send usa 
sliding elder, send us a stationary preacher ; if you can't 
send him, send us a circus rider; if you can’t spare him, 
send us a locus preacher; if you can’t spare a locus 
preacher send us an exhauster.” That settled it, and he 
got a preacher. 





THE Catholic question is coming to the front, and it is 
well for us to understand exactly the issues on both 
sides. Rev. Dr. Eaton, of this city, declares that the 
priesthood is hostile to the republic since they are 
hostile to the public schools. We think the Dr. is 
rather hasty in his conclusions. Many of our Catholic 
citizens are among our most patriotic men and women, 
and we know of no Roman Catholic who advocates 
the power of the Pope, in matters pertaining to secu- 
lar government, as superior to the authority of the 
President of these United States. We have neve1 
heard of a Catholic priest seeking the union of church 
and state. On the contrary thousands of them have 
expressed themselves as very happy over the fact that 
in this country their church is free to govern herself. 
The exact position, as far as we know, of the Catholics 
is that it is essential to the welfare of the country, and 
the future success of the children, that religion should 
be taught in schools. They hold that religious instruc- 
tion is paramount to secular educat on, because rien 
come into the world with souls to be saved, and souls 
cannot be saved by the teaching of secular things. 
There is no question at all, but that the Catholics believe 
these doctrines sincerely, and so sincerely that they sup- 
port their own schools as well as the public schools. 
The question is one of great importance, and Protestants 
and Catholics alike should look at it calmly and ear- 
nestly. 





OnE of our most valued correspondents has written us 
several letters, which we have not thought best to pub- 
lish, endeavoring to show that religion is not at all 
necessary to the complete preparation of life ; that all 
that the child needs is good moral training ; and that 
religion should be let alone until the child comes to 
mature age when he is able to choose his religion for 
himself. He urges that sectarianism can be taught at 
home, and that secular things should be taught at 
school. 





A CASE in which suit was brought by Roman Catholic 
taxpayers to prevent the reading of the King James ver- 
sion of the Bible in the public schools, was decided 
at Zanesville, O., recently. The Judge held that such 
reading was not sectarian instruction, the children of 
the petitioners not being obliged to listen if they did not 
desire, and the Bible not having been decided upon by 
the authorities as one of the text-books for Ohio 
schools. There is nothing, to prevent the children 
from reading a version of the Bible accepted by the 
Roman Catholic Church if they prefer. 
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Tue House of Representatives of Alabama, passed a 
bill adding $100,000 to the public school fund. It had 
already passed a joint resolution proposing a constitu- 
tional amendment allowing a special local tax of fifty 
cents on the $100 for school purposes. It will be seen 
that increased appropriations for schools have been 
made by several cities. This is the first state, this 
winter, to fall into line. 

In our opinion,state superintendents of public instruc- 
tion should make arrangements at once to endorse each 
others’ certificates. There is no reason why a teacher 
who passes the New York state examination, and receives 





a permanent certificate, should be re-examined on 
moving to another state. We ought at once, 
to be as reasonable in reference to our pro- 
fession as the doctors, lawyers, and ministers 
are in reference to theirs. 





Tue protest against examinations in the 
November Nineteenth Century goes to the heart 
of the matter when it says: ‘‘To a young and 
healthy mind the constant suggestiveness that 
accompanies work done in every branch of 
knowledge, the constant opening up of new 
interests are the great stimulants to self- 
development, and they should be ever spurring 
the student on to endeavor to know more and 
see more clearly.” 

A TRADING establishment on the Congo, 
recently sent an order to England for a con- 
signment of rum. And very appropriately it was 
added in a postscript, ‘‘ Send more handcuffs.” 





THe four leading women’s colleges, in the United 
States are: Wellesley, with 620 students; Vassar, with 
283; Smith, with 367 ; and Bryn Mawr, with 79. 





It is interesting, in looking over our daily receipts of 
school catalugues, to note the large number of schools 
that are creating manual training departments, in order 
to keep up with the times. 





AT a recent convention of the New York city superin- 
tendents of schools, Supt. Cole, of Albany, presented a 
report providing for the better elementary education of 
the children of the state. Methods for providing accom- 
modation for the large number of children who are 
unable to attend school throughout the state were dis- 
cussed, and a committee appointed to draft a bill for- 
bidding the selling of tobacco to children under sixteen 
years of age. Officers for the coming year are Supt. 
Beatty, of Troy, president; W.H. Maxwell, of Brook- 
lyn, vice-president; and Supt. Jones, of Saratoga, 
secretary. 





A New ORLEANs doctor has been experimenting upon 
a hundred presumably non paying patients ; giving them 
sweetened water, and a quarter of an hour afterward 
announcing with great excitement that he had given 
them an emetic by mistake. In eighty cases out of the 
hundred the supposed medicine had the usual result of 
the real one, and the doctor quotes the fact as an inter- 
esting scientific example of the effect of the imagina- 
tion. This is a fact interesting to teachers. 





Forry leading schools in various parts of the country 
have adopted school savings banks. This practical aid 
to education has proved of incalculable value to the 
schools adopting it. J. H. Thiry, Long Island City, 
N. Y., is its apostle on this continent. 





Way po I Teach? There are many answers to the 
inquiry, and the order in which they are arranged will 
show the rank of the teacher, no matter whether he 
holds a third or a first grade certificate. 





I have read with much interest Mr. Hughes’ article on 
“How to Keep Order,” and am glad to learn that it is 
your plan to publish a series of similar essays by emi- 
nent teachers. Iam sure that they will be read with 
profit and interest by every progressive teacher. 

Normal School, St, Louis, Mo. F. Louis SoLtpan. 





Our New Cius Rares for the ScHoo. Journat for 
1889: 2 new subscriptions, $4.50; 1 new subscription 
and 1 renewal, $4.50; 5 new subscriptions, $10.00 ; 1 
renewal and 4 new subscriptions, $10.00. 
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DR, EDWARD &, SHEIB, A.M., Ph.D. 


First president of normal schools in Louisiana, now 
professor of pedagogy and dean of the normal depart- 
ment of the University of South Carolina, Columbia, 
8. C., was born on the 17th of March, 1850, in Baltimore, 
where part of the family to which he belongs has resided 
for generations. 

He attended the school of which his father was prin- 
cipal until he was sixteen years of age. Besides the 
regular course of studies, including mathematics and 
the sciences, attention was given to Latin, French, and 
particularly to the German language. 

Four years were then spent at Loyola College, in Bal- 
timore, and in 1871 Mr. Sheib received the degree of 
A.B. at Georgetown College, D. C. 

The same summer he started for Europe, and in the 
fall of 1871 matriculated as a student of philosophy and 
theology at the University of Heidelberg. Before the 
expiration of the first term, he concluded to devote 
himself exclusively to philosophical studies, as the 
proper foundation for rational pedagogy, to which 
department of thought he determined to devote himself. 

After remaining one year at Heidelberg, Mr. Sheib 
went to Leipsic to continue his studies. After three 
years he visited the University of Jena for one term in 
order to become acquainted with Dr, Stoy. He then 
returned to Leipsic, completed his examinations in 1875, 
and then visited the more interesting parts of Germany, 
Belgium, and France, passed over to England in 1876, 
and after a short sojourn returned home during that 
year. . 
During the greater part of the time which he spent in 
Europe he had been in daily contact with Prof. T. 
Ziller, himself a disciple of Herbart, and beyond doubt 
the most philosophical liberal progressive, and at the 
same time the most practical educator, then in Europe. 

Dr. Sheib, after his return, spent four years doing pri- 
mary and secondary work in order to test his theories in 
his native land, and in order to gain perfect familiarity 
with the work of the elementary school. 

It was then that he began to look about for wider 
fields of activity. Resigning his position as acting prin- 
cipal of Zion School, he visited the schools in many of 
our states as far west as Kansas. In the meantime, he 
took an active part at the meetings of state and of na- 
tional associations. Among others he addressed the 
New York teachers’ convention at Elmira, delivered an 
address at the meeting of the National Association at 
Saratoga, which attracted much attention, and again 
took an active part in the discussions at Topeka. In 
1884 he assumed the responsibility of organizing the first 
normal school and the first teachers’ institutes in the 
state of Louisiana. A more arduous task has not often 
been assumed by a school-man in this country. For al- 
most every idea that was advanced, special preparation 
had to be made. The admirable work accomplished dur- 
ing these four years, are recognized as the most flattering 
testimonial to Mr. Sheib’s ability asa teacher. He en- 
gaged the sympathies. of most persons with whom he 
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respect even of those who opposed his efforts, In the 
spring of the present year Dr. Sheib decided to accept a 
call to fill the chair of pedagogy and the position of dean 
of the college, of the lately organized University of South 
Carolina. To the expansion and development of this 
university, it is believed his efforts will contribute in a 
very great measure. 

In 1887 Dr. Sheib married Miss Leonora Walmsley, 
daughter of the late Christopher Walmsley of Louisiana, 
a most intelligent and charming lady, and nearly related 
to many of the prominent families of that state. 


VERBIAGE VERSUS INTELLECT. 





By Pror. Wm. J. Eckorr. 


Knowledge derived from facts is alone worth 
calling such among civilized men. By memoriz- 
ing mere words a man debases himself to the 
parrot level. The tongue is a physical organ 
common to both—both talk ; to study the facts 
which compose the physical world, and to derive 
from them ideas which constitute the mental 
world, is the distinctive prerogative of the ruler- 
ship of mankind over nature. But the great 
misfortune is that this exclusive gift of the Divine 
Being to man, the ability to conquer the world 
of facts by the loftier power of the intellect, is 
not always kept in mind as the guiding star in 
our education. Empty words—the gift of the 
parrot—frequently usurp the place which should 
always be held by facts. Facts are the only 
sources of thought. Images existing in the mind 
irreferable to facts are not thought, but fancies or 
reveries. Unfortunately, though thus unsubstantial, 
they are capable of gorgeous wording. These verbal 
cheats deceive as frequently those who use as those 
who hear them. This is the most pernicious use 
men make of words, to employ them as ‘‘a counter- 
feit presentment” of true knowedge. Real knowl- 
edge is not words, or the fluency with which one 
repeats the language, or even the thoughts of another, 
but the virile mental power subjecting the facts of the 
world to human intelligence. 1 will readily grant that 
an intellect brought up on a diet of verbiage may be 
extremely eloquent in its appeal to the minds of others, 
that it may even be stored, by the law of association, 
with a vast number of facts; but it will be deficient in 
that vise-like grip on facts and theories which com- 
presses the former and tests the strength of the latter. 
Such a mind will be, at best, a perpetuator of truths; at 
worst, a perpetuator of falsehoods; but it can never 
become the originator of the one, or tke destroyer of the 
other. 





From the Spanish. Professor Eckoff’s inaugural address as 
president of the national college, Granada, Nicaragua. 
——————__-+ +--+ -——_—__—-— 


ATRIAL WITHOUT EXPENSE. 





By TwEoporRE F. SEwarp. 


The educational public, teachers, superintendents, and 
boards of education, have not yet waked up to the fact 
that the Tonic Sol-fa system, with the great benefits it 
promises to confer, can be tested without expense. 
Every other musical system I know of requires the pur- 
chase of a set of costly charts and books before its merits 
can be judged by practical use. In the case of the 
Tonic Sol-fa system, a single book for the teacher, a 
small modulator, and a blackboard will answer the pur- 
pose until the method has been thoroughly tried, and 
the teacher knows whether he likes the system or not. 
In my own case I taught from the blackboard a whole 
year before I could make up my mind to give up the 
staff method, which I had taught for twenty years, and 
**come out ” in favor of a new system. Thepupils were 
supplied with small blank books, or made them for 
themselves, and wrote down the lessons from the board. 

Another point is not yet generally appreciated, viz: 
that the system can be taught by persons who have 
not been especially educated in music. Those who can 
sing the scale correctly are qualified to begin to teach. 
The steps of the method are so gradual and so natural 
that the best way to learn the system is to begin at once 
to teach it. The musical powers of the instructor grow 
with the continual progress of the class, and the sup- 
posed mysteries of music disappear one by one at the 
touch of this natural notation. Let not the reader over- 
look this magical word “‘ notation.” It is that, and that 
alone which removes the difficulties of the study. The 
staff teachers are now very busy at work disseminat- 
_ng the idea that the Tonic Sol-fa method can be applied 





came in contact professionally, and he commanded the 
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directly to the staff notation and produce as good results 
aa can be obtained by the system in its entirety, This 
is a fatal mistake. It is good for the sale of staff books 
but it leaves the student practically where he was be- 
fore. Itis like putting pupils at the study of algebra 
before they understand arithmetic. But, say the 
teachers, ‘“‘ We are teaching algebra by the principles of 
arithmetic.” This will not do. Not only the arithme- 
tical prirciples, but the arithmetical signs must precede 
the complex symbols of algebra. 

The truth is so well expressed by Mr. B. C. Gregory, 
superintendent of education at Trenton, N. J., that I 
quote his letter in preference to any formulation of my 
own. 


OFFICE OF SUPERVISING oo 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


TRENTON, N. J., Sept. 12, 1888. 
My Dear PROF. SEWARD: 

Your labors in behalf of Tonic Sol-fa will be crowned with suc- 
cess. Tonic Sol-fa is truth, and it must prevail. The staff is error 
andis already wounded. I use this metaphorin comparing systems 
of study rather than systems of expression, although even here 
the Tonic Sol-fa must eventually distance the staff. When one 
really comprehends the staff he can use it, but this isthat mastery 
which Hamerton cails a rare accomplishment, 

The Sol-fa system was tested by me in the Washington Street 
school, Newark, N. J.,amid many obstacles, but even thus ham- 
pered it produced remarkable results. I have had a great deal of 
experience with the staff as choir leader and chorus conductor, and 
I feel prepared to judge the merits of the two systems. No pupil 
of Tonic Sol-fa fails to become its advocate. The complicated 
paraphernalia of arbitrary signs which belong to the staff, furnish 
an effective barrier to the average pupil and vex him and confuse 
him at every step. The Sol-fa, by its simple and natural notation, 
clears away obstacles, or rather prevents their appearance, and 
brings the inmost principles of music within reach of the dullest 
apprehension. B. C. GREGORY. 


Messrs. Biglow & Main, 76 East 9th Street, New York, 
will senda ‘ Teachers’ Outfit,” for 65 cents. This in- 
cludes instructions, exercises, and modulators. 





THE USE OF MODELING IN GEOGRAPHY 
TEACHING. 


By Miss May MAcKINTOSH, Weehawken, N. J. 


[Read at the Bergen County, N. J., Teachers’ Association.] 

This subject has been very fully discussed of late in 
two valuable books: Col. Parker’s ‘‘ How to Study Geo- 
graphy,” and Alex. Frye’s ‘‘ Child and Nature, or Geo- 
graphy with Sand Modeling,” and I cannot pretend to 
offer any new suggestions to readers of these exhaustive 
works. To those teachers who have not yet had time to 
examine and study them, I shall do most service if I can 
arouse a conviction that these two books are an absolute 
necessity to any teacher of geography. If achoice must 
be made between two excellent things, take Frye’s book. 
It tukes a liberal education to appreciate the full reach 
of some of his suggestions ; and I have not read a book 
for some time back, that has as thoroughly stimulated 
mental action on the part of the reader. 

The subject given me was, “‘ The Use of Clay Model- 
ing in the Teaching of Geography.” Well, I would use 
clay if I needed it very suddenly, and could neither take 
my class out of doors, nor get molder’s sand, or com- 
mon sea sand; but only then. It is more difficult to 
keep in order than sand, and is more messy ; the sand, 
on the contrary, if kept slightly sprinkled is always 
ready for use. Clay might be used instead of sand, in 
the formation of a very precipitous mountain, of a shape 
impossible to form in sand ; but then small rocks would 
be as good, or better, especially if you wished to picture 
the action of a small mountain torrent. 

What is the usé ef molding in geography? Will the 
child never realize a hill till he makes a toy one in a tin 
tray? Will he think water flows up hill until he watches 
the experiments of his teacher? Of course, every sensi- 
ble teacher has but one answer to such questions. But 
though some have thus mistaken the nature of this 
method of leading the child to think for himself, the aim 
of sand or other molding is widely different. As with 
the modeling of other than geographical objects, we 
wish to stimulate the child’s observation. It needs but 
a single trial to convince anyone, that very accurate ob- 
servation is néeded to make an exact copy of even so 
simple a thing as an apple, or one’s own back-garden ! 
To keep the proper relations of one part to another, and 
to leave out nothing, it is necessary to have keen obser- 
vation and a good memory. And so, when the time has 
come for the pupil to group together things which he 
already knows, in order to reach forward to conclusions 
which he only dimly foresees, the wise teacher uses all 
the avenues to the mind to aid the primary conceptions. 

Take, as Frye does, the idea of slope, and its effect on 
the drainage of a country. Every child, in our part of 
the world at least, has the necessary primary concep- 


tions, whether he live in City or country. He knows, 
but has never thought about these facts in relations, and 
here is the universal work of the teacher, to show the 
children the great underlying connection and relation 
between all branches of knowledge. We, in our age of 
the specialist, are only too apt to forget this; we think 
that, because no one human mind can possess, in its 
entirety, the grand circle of the sciences, there needs to 
be no connection of each part with the whole, in order 
to give it its full significance, Hence, we get the teach- 
ing of reading as an end in itself, instead of a means of 
gaining recorded truth in every field of knowledge, 
“the getting of the thought,” too often lamentably 
obscured by the labored pronunciation of the words. 
Hence, too, the isolated teaching of political geography, 
and history; of physical geography, and zodlogy and 
botany. Above all things the earnest student of Mr. 
Frye’s little book will be impressed with the great value 
which he sets upon this idea of relation. 

To return. We begin with the idea of slope. What 
is the first related idea? Try.it, with yourselves and 
with your pupils. I should say, ‘“ A hill, running or slid- 
ing down hill.” ‘‘ What do you know, besides boys and 
girls, that likes to run down hill? Here, you see, we 
gain the thought of motion, and consequently, of change ! 
Following this comes the idea of what is set in motion, 
and we come to moving uater. 

What are the different ways in which water moves on 
a slope ? 

What do we call these different forms of moving 
water ? 

If possible, these lessons should be illustrated by out- 
door observation of the real forms in the surrounding 
land, after the fashion which Mr. Frye so entertainingly 
relates. Then, I personally prefer reproduction exercises 
in the schoolyard, during recesses, or before morning 
and afternoon school, to modeling in the sand-trays ; be- 
cause theformer shows that your lessons have taken 
hold so deeply that they must be worked out. But I 
must not dogmatize here, because, as I have a German- 
American ungraded school in which the afternoon is 
devoted to German, I could not get in any geography 
molding in any other way. 

We have a couple of strong, but not too heavy spades, 
and they are used by turns by all the children, working 
in concert to achieve one object. For instance, last 
autumn, an ugly rock stuck out in the middle of the 
playground, and the children were set to dig round it, 
so that it might settle down by itsown weight. How they 
worked ; and how many lessons that rock taught them ! 
When they had it dug far enough down, a heavy rain 
came; and transformed our rock into an island in a 
lake. From this one of our older boys made the general- 
ization ‘‘that all islands were mountains with water 
round them.” 

By and by came Jack Frost, and did his work silently 
but surely , so that when the sun drove him away, we 
found a big crack where the water had gathered and 
frozen, The sides of the excavation, too, were weath- 
ered, and jagged, instead of remaining smooth in out- 
line as they were mude at first. At last this hole be- 
came dangerous in a playground where many children 
were running every day, and it was filled up. 

Just at this time, we had a very uncomfortable illus- 
tration of “slope,” from the fact that our playground, 
sloping down forward to the school-house, caused the cel. 
lar to be filled with water every rainy day. Thechildren 
set to work again, laid out a trench about a foot deep, 
and let the water outside of the school-grounds, into a 
vacant lot. This gave lots of new ideas, and the only 
trouble was to see to an equitable division of time in the 
use of the two spades. 

At present, they are engaged in making a mound in 
one corner by carrying in earth from the vacant Jot ; and 
what will come of that remains to be seen. One of our 
boys invented an easy way of carrying the earth from 
one place to another. He took a soap-box, about 2} x 1} 
feet, placed under it a number of round wooden sticks 
about four feet long, and nearly an inch in diameter, 
and rolled it gently along, taking away the sticks at the 
back, and placing them at the front, ds soon as they 
were left free by the progress of this novel conveyance. 
The indications are that we shall have a mouiitain, or a 
chain of them, this year, if the weather continues mild 
enough for out-door work ; and, of course, I may accid- 
entally ask a leading question ! 

Now, though I prefer this way of impressing the geo- 
graphy lesson; I can quite imagine circumstances in 
which it would be impracticable, and in that case, I 
would have one or two large sand-tables, and allow ten 
or twelve children to work at a table at one time. I 





cannot say that I caré (or the désk trays of tin; the 





representation is already too small, even on the large 
table; and if the divisions alternate in their use of the 
large table, the object of letting all the children use the 
sand is achieved. There is plenty of time to do it too, 
because the same land-form will suggest half-a-dozen 
different lessons. 

In an ungraded school, a sand-table for the little ones 
is invaluable for many purposes ; and of course it could 
be used by the geography class, even though not specially 
intended for them. 

In conclusion, I would say again, get ‘‘ Frye’s Sand- 
Modeling,” and if possible, Col. Parker's book also. 





A FEW FACTS FOR THE TEACHFE’S DESK. 





AN OLD FACT. 

The oldest pupil now attending school in the United 
States is past the age of sixty. He is Crazy Head, a 
former Chief of Crow Nation, and is enrolled as a pupil 
at the Carlisle Indian School, 

AN ELECTRICAL FACT, 

At the great steel works in Cleveland, Ohio, a largé 
electro-magnet is used, suspended from a crane, to pick 
up iron or steel bars and billets. It will take up eight 
hundred pounds, and as soon as the electric current is 
turned off after moving the load, will drop it in the 
proper place, thus doing the work of a gang of men. 

A FOOLISH FACT. 

There is in Baltimore u Methodist Protestant church, 
the like of which is rarely found in America. No in- 
strumental music of any kind is ever heard within its 
walls. The sexes on all occasions must sit apart; hot 
even man and wife are allowed to sit together. No 
money can be raised for its work by such makeshifts as 
fairs and festivals, All this is due to the will of a Mr. 
Starr, who several years ago gave the lot and money to 
build the house, on condition that these things which he 
disliked should never be done. 

A BIG FACT. 

That practical bond of union between Brooklyn and 
New York, the big bridge, has long since vindicated its 
right to existence. How we could get along without it, 
we do not pretend to know. More than $86,000 were 
taken in during the month of October. The daily aver- 
age number of passengers was 100,500. 

A LARGE FACT. 

Large figures are sometimes interesting. They make 
us think of the magnitude of some of the undertakings 
which by familiar and every-day acquaintance become 
common, The Manhattan Elevated Railroad Company, 
for instance, paid last month as taxes for the year i8si 
the sum of $275,000—about $735 a day. 

AN EXPENSIVE FACT. 

Mr. Frederick Vanderbilt is having some flag-stones 
laid in front of his new house on Fifth avenue which, 
by the time they are in place, will have cost, it is esti 
mated, about $1,000 each. There will be twenty of 
these stones, and they will make a rather expensive 
sidewalk. 
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TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 





By JoHN W. BALL, Clifton, N. Y. 

The county teachers’ associations of New York state 
do very little good, there being only two or three, more 
often only one, in a county, which do really good work. 
If the teachers of the state could organize properly, we 
should be, if we are not now, the ‘* Empire State” in 
educational matters. 

Being desirous of securing the best practicable plan. 
I propose the following outline, which has been ap- 
proved by some of the leading educators of the state. 


THE INDEPENDENT TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, PUPILS OF 
SOCRATES, PESTALOZZI, AND FRGBEL. 

We, the undersigned, teachers of Co., do enroll 
ourselves as members of this association, for the pur- 
pose of associating with one another, and exchanging 
views on all subjects that are essential to good schoo! 
work. , 

Resolved : That we meet as often as once each month 
at such a place as may be must convenient for members 
to attend. 

That the time of meeting shall be Saturday, 10 a. ™. 
to 4:30 P. M., with one hour’s intermission at noon. 

That the president, through the secretary of the asso- 
ciation, shall send two questions relating to.gchool work 
to each ber of the association, with the understand- 
er receiving the questions shall 
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answer the same at the next meeting to the best of his 
or her ability. 

The following program will show the work proposed 
by the association: 

PROGRAM. 

10 A. M. 

What are the ‘‘ Nine Laws” of Pestalozzi ? 

What educational principles have always been 


asserted ? 
What is meant by the ‘‘ New Education”? 
What change is indicated ? 


What is a method of instruction ? 
How many methods are there in use ? 
What is the Socratic method ? 
Describe Socratic questioning. 

12 M. NOON HOUR. 


1:00 P. M. 

What is reading ? 

What are the characteristics of a good 1eader? 

How many methods are used in teaching children 
how to read? 

What may be said of these methods? 

How is the ‘‘ object method” used ? 

For what is the ‘‘ Look and Say” method advanta- 
geous ? 

What is the application of the ‘‘ word building” 
method? 

Should the spelling of words in the reading lesson be 
allowed ? 

What are the results of ‘‘ mental picturing”? 

A method of teaching geography, and reviewing 
same. 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
originai with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 














BLACKBOARD DRAWING. 


By Pror. Gzo, E. LitTL£, Washington, D. C. 


~< 





APPLE.—Draw the branch and stem from which the fruit hangs, 
outline the apple, unite with stem and finish with-the leaf and its 
veins. These steps being indicated by the three accompanying 

liustrations. 





CuERRY.—Commence with the branch and tollow the same 
order as with the apple; adding worm last. Other fruits based 
on the same form ; the sphere may be introduced here with good 
results. 





HOW CAN I TEACH MUSIC ? 





By THEODORE F. SEWARD, East Orange, N. J. 


Many are now asking a different question from the 
above, ‘‘ CanI teach music, not having had a special 
musical education?” Answer. ‘If you can sing the 
tones of the scale correctly, you can teach music by fol- 
lowing the directions here given:” 
1. Sing a tone at a convenient pitch, not too high, to 
the syllable doh, and have your pupils imitate it. Re- 
peat, if necessary. 

2. Sing the same tone, and immediately afterward the 
tone a fifth above it to the syllable soh.* 

8. Sing doh at another pitch with the soh belonging to 
it. Change the pitch several times. 
4, Write the two syllables in a perpendicular line on 
the blackboard, about twelve inches apart. Point to 
these while the pupils sing. 

5. Erase the oh from both syllables and have the pu- 
pils sing as you point to the letters d and s. 
6. Write lessons like the following and have the pupils 
sing them, being sure to change the pitch occasionally. 
The dash after some of the notes indicates that the tones 
are to be sung twice as long as the others. 

ddssdds— ssddssd— 
ddddssd— ssssddd— 

7. Sing the tones to the syllable Ja, the pupils naming 
them. This is the beginning of a most important train- 
ing of the ear. 

8. Introduce the tone between doh and soh (the third), 
lead the pupils to recognize it, and then give them the 
name me. 


soh Write the names in a column on the board as 
me seen at the side and have the pupils sing as you 
doh point. 


9. Call attention to the characters or mental effects of 
the tones. Let the pupils find out by listening that doh 
is a strong, firm tone, soh is a bright, clear tone, and me 
a gentle, restful tone. This must be done by examples, 
several times repeated. 

10. Hlustrate these characters by positions of the hand. 
Doh is represented by the clenched fist held out toward 
the class. Me by the open hand held out horizontally 
with the palm downward, Soh by the open hand in a 
perpendicular position with the thumb pointed upwards. 

11. Have the pupils sing from these handsigns, mak- 
ing the signs themselves as they sing. 

12. Write lessons with the letters (or Tonic-Sol-fa no- 
tation) on the board. A few examples are given. Keys 
are given to insure variety. 

Key F 
lLddmmssmmssmmsmd. 
Key D 
2dmsmsmsmdmsmsmd. 
Key E 
3. ddd—mmm—sssmddd— 
Key G 
4.mdad—smm—mdsmddm— 
Key F 

5. ss m—m md—mdmdmss— 

Teachers of America, the introduction of music into 
all schools is made possible by the Tonic-Sol-fa notation. 
In afew years the subject will be taught by the regular 
school teachers, and not by musical experts. Thousands 
of teachers who .read this paper can .begin at once to 


Tr 

*NoTe.—That the pupils are to sing after each example by the 
teacher is so obvious that it does not need to be mentioned here- 
after. But let this cardinal rule be strictly followed :—Do not sing 
with the pupils unless for some special purpose. Let them listen 
while you sing and you listen while they sing. Otherwise they 
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have a part in this great movement. I shall be pleased 
to hear from those who undertake it, and to give any 
advice they may desire : 





DIVISORS AND FACTORS. 


By H. N. WHEELER. 


Let us begin with numbers so small that the divisors 
can be found more easily by inspection than by the aid 
of any other method, and proceed gradually to larger 
numbers. 

What divisors has 15? Ans. 8 and 5. 

What divisors has each of the following numbers? 

10, 14, 21, 22, 25, 26, 38, 34, 35. 

Of the numbers just mentioned, which have 2 as a 
divisor ? 

Note. Numbers divisible by 2 are called EVEN NUM- 
BERS, and numbers not divisible by 2 are cailed opp 
NUMBERS. 

Give all the even numbers from 2 to 50 inclusive. 

Give all the odd numbers from 1 to 49 inclusive. 
Which of the numbers 20, 25, 80, 50, 65, 100, 185, and 
150 contain 10? which contain 5? 

What must the last figure of a number be in order 
that it may contairi 10? 5? 

Is 4 a divisor of 100? of 300? of 700? of 1,100? of 1,400? 
of 2,100? of 2,300? 

State whether 4 isa divisor of 1,816, of 2,984, of 1,981, of 
117,644, of 1,060. 

Nore. From what precedes, we conclude that any 
number contains 4 if the number formed by its last two 
figures contains 4, or if its last two figures are zeros. 

Is 8 a divisor of 100? of 1,000? of 2,000? of 16,000? of 
16,168 [16,0004+168]? of 21,248 [21,0004248]? of 26,001 
[26,000-+-1] ? of 169,421 [169,000+4-421] ? 

Norte. From the last example we may iearn that any 
number contains 8 if the number formed by its last 
three figures contains 8, or if its last three figures are 
zeros. 

Does 762 contain 3 ? 

Separating this number into parts, as was done before, 
we get 
700 =7x99-+-7 

60—6x 9+6 

22 2 
762=7 X99-+-6 x9-+[7-+-6+-2]. 

Here each of the first two parts (Tx99 and 6x9) con- 
tains 9 and therefore 3; the third part (the sum of the 
remainders 7, 6, and 2) also contains 8. Therefore the 
number 762 contains 3. } 

In like manner we may show that any number con- 
tains 3 if the sum of its figures contains 8. 

Which of the numbers 18, 31, 72, 129, 684, 1,728, 1,333, 
2,168, 2,121, 9,848 contain 3? 

Note. To know whether a number contains 7, 11, 13, 
17, etc., we must actually try to divide, in order to 
learn whether we can do so without a remainder. 

Find by trial whether either of the numbers 7, 11, 13, 
or 17 is contained in 9,680 ; in 5,780 ; in 1,690 ; in 3,367 ; in 
18,432. 

Which of the following numbers has divisors (other 
than itself and 1)? 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20. 

Of the numbers just given, which have no divisors 
(except themselves and 1) ? 

Norte. A number which has no divisors except itself 
and 1 is called a PRIME NUMBER. 

Name all the prime numbers between 20 and 50. 

Nore. A number which has other divisors than itself 
and 1 is called a COMPOSITE NUMBER. 

Name all the composite numbers from 20 to 50 inclu- 
sive. 

What is the smallest prime number? 

What even number is also a prime number ? 

What are the prime divisors (those divisors which are 
prime numbers) of 12? Ans. 2, 2, and 8. 

What are the prime divisors of 4? of 6? of 9? of 21? 

Find (a) the prime divisors of 30, (b) the other divisors 
of 30, 

(a) First dividing by 2, thesmallest prime divisor, 2/30 
we get 15. oes 

Now, since any divisor of 15 is also a divisor na 
of twice 15 or 30, we will proceed in the same way 5 5 
with 15. we 

Dividing 15 by its smallest prime divisor (8) we get 5, 
and dividing 5 by 5 we get 1. 

The prime divisors of 30 thus obtained are 2, 8, and 5. 
The work may be briefly arranged as shown in the 
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or the product of the prime divisors of a number is 
equal to the number itself. 

(b) The other divisors of 80 are 6 (8X2), 10 (2x5), and 
15 (8x5). 

Find the prime divisors of 28. Ans. 2, 2, and 7. 
What other divisors has 28? Ans.4and14. What is 
the product of the prime divisors? 

Show that an even number which contains 8 will also 
contain 6. 

Which of the numbers 198, 594, 1,278, 1,638, contain 18? 

Show that an even number which contains 9 will also 
contain 18. 

Show that a number ending with 5 or 0 which contains 
8 will also contain 15. 

Which of the numbers 495, 585, 765, 860 contain 45? 





A PLAN FOR REVIEWING GEOGRAPHY. 


By Joun W. BALL, Clifton, N. Y. 


Having taught all that Swinton and Monteith give, 
politically and physically, in their complete work on any 
one country, I write the following outline on the board, 
my pupils write it in their book of reference : 

1. Name of kingdom, or republic, or empire. 

2. Position of same. . 

Outline of same. 

. Area of same. 
. Compare area of same with —— 
. Government of same. 
. Compare government with —— 
. Climate of country. 
. Compare climate with —— 
. Population of country. 
. Compare population with —— 
. Political divisions, if so divided—states—countries. 
. Largest political division compared with —— 
. Nationality of people inhabiting each. 
. Education ; make a comparison. 
. Religion; make a comparison. 
. Capital of each political division. 
. Capital of each political division compared with 
capital of any other as regards population. 
. List of largest cities in order of size or population. 
. Compare population of the largest city with —— 
. Agricultural products as compared with —— 
. Mineral—compare with —— 
. Artificial products—compare with —— 
. Exports consist of —— 
. Imports consist of —— 
. Fisheries. 
. Fruits. 
. Army. 
. Emigration—to what countries, 
. Railroads—-when was the first railway built. 
. Telegraph and telephone. 
. Colonies and dependencies. 
33. Write a note of any thing of interest, not to exceed 
40 lines, about this country. 


Pupil or teacher may make the comparison ; usually the pupil. 
An atlas of the world would give all these points. 
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FOR FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 


By Supt. A. M. Sperry, Dodge County, Minn. 


The following program could be used in place of the 
desultory and aimless speaking of pieces now customary. 
Repeat monthly. 

First Week.—Studics and readings in natural history 
and physical ecience, with conversations, experiments, 
songs, and ‘‘ memory gems.” 

Second Week.—Health and temperance. Suitable 
songs and readings; ‘‘ Bands of Hope,” with exercises 
and conversations. 

Third Week.—History studies ; readings in local and 
general history and current events; patriotic songs and 
recitations. 

Fourth Week.—Humane education ; reading and con- 
versations illustrating deeds of mercy and kindness to 
men and animals; ‘‘ Bands of Mercy,” with suitable 
exercises. 


4+ 


TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 








There are great men in other countries beside ours, 
and we ought to know who they are. 

For England the eminence of Gladstone is conceded by 
all ; and, so far, in Germany isthe greatness of Bismarck. 

In Italy sinve the death of Depretes, Signor Crispi is 
the foremost man ; he.is premier, minister of both home 
aud foreign affairs. He is master of the chamber of 
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deputies, which is a most discordant body, and he is lis- 
tened to with respect by both Germany and Austria. 
The visit of the German Emperor was due to his man- 
agement. Still even with him the Roman question is 
unsolved, and the Abyssinian expedition was a fizzle. 

In France Gambetta was a failure as a statesman ; 
Clemenceau, De Freycinet, Boulanger, and Floquet are 
not deemed men of large abilities. There is no foreign 
policy ; at home there is a fearful debt. 

In Spain Sagasta and Canovas are the menof mark ; 
the former a “‘ moderate” the latter a ‘‘ conservative.” 
Castelar isa brilliant orator, but not cut out apparently 
as a leader. 

In Russia M. de Giers is the most prominent man, but 
he has not the unlimited power given to Gortchakoff. 
General Ignatieff is the favorite of the Slavonic elements 
in that empire. 

In Turkey the only statesman is Abdul Homid him- 
self ; ruler, statesman, minister all in one. 

In Austria, since the retirement of Andrassy, three 
statesmen occupy the field, Kalnoky, Tisza, and Von 
Taafe : the former is minister of foreign affairs, the next 
of Hungarian matters, the last of Austrian home mat- 
ters. 

In Ireland, Parne!l is the figure of prominence ; and 
the only one, 





A FEW QUESTIONS FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
A BOARD. 





The following questions are among some sent to 
teachers, of the Rochelle, Ill. public school, by Presi- 
dent M. L. Ettinger, of the board of education, for the 
purpose of ascertaining their methods : 

What is the proper use of text-books? Could you teach with- 
out text-books? What studies can you teach without text-books, 
and what method would you use? 

Suppose you gave a lesson on “ the hand,” which of the follow- 
ing methods would you use ? 

a. Lesson learned from text-book and recited to teacher. 

b. Lesson learned, recited, and expjained. 

c. Lesson first explained, then learned and recited. 

d. Picture shown and explained by you, then description learned 
and recited. 

e. Specimen examined by you first, then observed by child and 
recited. 

f. Specimen to each child, parts examined and described, recited 
on board, and memorized. 

Give reasons for yourselection. Which one have you used here- 
tofore? 

Have you any method or process to secure the free action of a 
pupil other than flattery, persuasion, reward, self-interest, 
rivalry, or punishment? Can you teach or instruct by any other 
method or process, and secure the free action in education of the 
pupil? If so, state it. 

Is freedom of action in the child necessary in education? If 
not, please state when and how interference and dictation should 
be used ? 

Have you sought the co-operation of the parent in your work? 
What is your opinion of the value of such co-operation ? 

Please give the relation of following conditions: 

a. Activity ; Experience ; Knowledge; Wisdom; Virtue? 

b, Activity; Experience; Ignorance; Foolishness; Evil? 

Can you teach and instruct the child to select the higher (a) 
steps to virtue, and avoid the lower (b) steps to evil? State what 
the ultimate goal or result will be in these two processes, 

When you have given intellectual assent and approval of a 
method or process in education, are you then fitted to teach and 
instruct by such method or process? [f not, what further re- 
mains to be done by you ? 





HOW TO TREAT VISITORS TO THE SCHOOL- 
ROOM. 





Welcome those who come to visit your school with 
courtesy and cordiality. If a recitation is in progress, 
furnish your callers, when they are seated, with books, 
and state clearly what you are doing ; then continue 
your lesson in the usual manner. Above all things do 
not stop your work to talk to them, as nothing will up- 
set your school quicker, unless yours is a school which 
sees a great many visitors each week. 

Do not make a single apology, and do not, as teachers 
80 often do, say to pupils, ‘‘ Now, John, think what you 
are saying. You know it if you will only think. Don’t 
be so embarrassed that you can’t think,” etc. When the 
teacher talks in such a strain, she has lost her own self- 
possession, and that, too, at the very time when she most 
needed it, and when its exercise would have the strongest 
and best influence upon the school. 

Do not struggle for order by tapping on your desk, or 
reprimanding pupils for whispering, or looking keenly 
and imperiously at this one or that one. Should there 
be a little more noise than usual, or should some pupil 
take advantage at the time, do not notice it, nor call 
attention to it. Your visitor, who is not nervous, will 
undoubtedly not notice it, and you can deal with the 





offender at another time. 








December 15, 1888. 
SEE 


Remember that your pupils will do as you do. If you 
are anything but your natural self, they will not do you 
credit.—‘‘SHaw & DONNELL’s ScHOOL DEVICES,” last 
edition. 





AN INTERESTING FACT CONCERNING GREEN. 
LAND, 
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For THE GEOGRAPHY CLASs. 


Dr. Nansen, who with four comrades landed among 
the new-found Eskimos of East Greenland in the middle 
of July, for the purpose of crossing on the ice cap of 
that island to the west coast, has succeeded in his under- 
taking. He has been more fortunate than Nordenskiéjd, 
Peary, and others who vainly attempted the same feat. 
For some reason he changed his destination and emerged 
on the west coast at Godthaab, about 275 miles south of 
Christianshaab, the point he had expected to reach. 
Both these Danish towns are about 450 miles distant 
from Dr. Nansen’s starting point at Sermilik fiord. He 
may have changed his plans because he found that his 
party, in their snow shoes and dragging a sledge, could 
make better progress along the more southern route. 
He started on the journey at a point about 500 miles 
north of Cape Farewell, the southern extremity of 
Greenland, and concluded his task at a point about 300 
miles north of’that cape. The meager information we 
have received renders it probable that he realized his 
expectation of traveling fifteen miles a day, and that the 
journey occupied about a month. 

In the previous attempts to penetrate Greenland Dr. 
Hays succeeded in getting inland only 60 miles. Nor- 
denskiéld, in his first attempt to cross the island, reached 
a@ point only 35 miles from the coast, in his second 
attempt he traveled 72 miles inland, and his Lapps suc- 
ceeded in traveling 135 miles. Lieut. Peary’s distance 
inland was about 100 miles. Dr. Nansen, therefore, in 
crossing the island from coast to coast, about 450 miles, 
has, in point of the distance traversed, far excelled the 
achievements of his predecessors, who were defeated 
partly by unfavorable weather and partly by the great 
difficulty of sledging on the ice cap. 

How far Dr. Nansen, who is a person of scientific at- 
tainments, will be able to lay bare the mysteries of this 
‘*Northern Sahara” and add new facts to our incom- 
plete knowledge of glacial action remains to be seen. 
Prof. Nordenskiédld and other authorities are of the 
opinion that the exploration of inner Greenland is, 
scientifically, of the greatest importance. It was in the 
hope of adding to scientific knowledge that the Nansen 
expedition was fitted out, and its results will be awaited 
with deep interest. 


RECEPTION DAY. 


A MID.WINTER EXERCISE. 


By Mary W. ALLEN. 
Enter two girls :— 
1, ‘‘ Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that 

lately sprang and stood, 

In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sister- 
hood? 

Alas ! they all are in their graves ;—the gentle race 
of flowers 

Are lying in their lowly beds. * 

The wind-flower and the violet, they perished long 

0, 

And the brier-rose and the orchis died, amid the sum- 
mer glow ; 

But on the hill the golden-rod, and the aster in the 
wood, 

And the yellow sunflower by the brook, in autumn 
beauty stood, 

Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as falls 
the plague on men, 

And the brightness of their smile was gone from up- 
land, glade, and glen.” 


2. Where are the flowers? Don’t you know? 
Why, Mother Nature long ago 
Tucked them up in their cunning beds, 
Pulled the blankets over their heads, 
And, patting them down so snug and nice, 
Said, ‘‘ Lie there darlings, as still as mice, 
For when spring comes back with sunny showers 
I will waken my pretty flowers,” 
So they’re all asleep, as fast as can be, 











* 7 * 





With the anow spread over them, don’t you see? 
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1. “Yes! but the winter chills and grieves me, 
And all my cheerful music leaves me, 
I would dance and gaily sing 
If it were ever. ever only spring.” 


2. The winter is gay, I am glad to say, 
And the days pure happiness bring ; 
But they’re much too short for all my play, 
Though I sing and dance the live-long day, 
Without even thinking of spring. (Exeunt.) 


Small boy :— ’ 
**Old Winter is coming ; alack! alack! 
How icy and cold_is he! 
He’s wrapped to his heels in a snowy white sack ; 
The trees he has laden till ready to crack ; 
He whistles his trills with wonderful knack, 
For hecomes from a cold country. 


A funny old fellow is Winter, I know, 
A merry old fellow is he ; 
He paints all the noses a beautiful hue ; 
He counts all our fingers and pinches them too ; 
Our toes he gets hold of through stocking and shoe, 
For a funny old fellow is he. 


A cunning old fellow is Winter, they say— 
A cunning old fellow is he; 
He peeps in the crevices night and day 
To see how we're passing our time away, 
And mark all our doings from sober to gay ; 
I’m afraid he’s peeping at me.” (Exit.) 


Winter comes in, long coat, covered with snow, snow 

on head. 
Boy :— 

“T am the winter, cold! 

With sleet and snow my head is always covered. 

Indeed I am a very sturdy one, 

And lasting stuff I’m made of ; 

My flesh is hard as iron-stone, 

There’s nothing I’m afraid of. 


Of flowers that bloom or birds that sing, 
Full little do I care. 

I don’t like fire, nor yet the spring, 

And summer, I can’t bear. 


My home is by the North Pole’s strand, 
Where earth and sea are frozen. 

My summer-house, you understand, 

In Switzerland I’ve chosen. 


Now, from the North I’ve hurried here, 
To show my strength and power ; 

And when I come, just stand aside, 
And look at me, and cower.” 


Changes his tone to one of entreaty, raises his hand. 
‘*Snow ! snow! pure white snow. 
Over the fields thy covering throw, 
Gently as lilies shed their leaves, 
When summer days are fair, 
Dear, feathery snow, come floating down 
Like blossoms in the air ; 
And over the world like angels’ wings, 
Unfolding soft and white, 
Come, cover up the cold, bare earth, 
And fill the land with light.” 


Small girl and boy. 
Girl :-— 
“‘ Little white feathers ; filling the air, 
Little white feathers ! how came you there ?” 
Boy :— : 
“* We come from the cloud birds sailing so high, 
They’re shaking their white wings up in the sky.” 
Girl :-— 
“* Little white feathers! how swift you go! 
Little white feathers ! I love you so!” 
Boy :— 
“ We're swift because we have work to do ; 
Now hold up your face, and we'll kiss you true,” 
(Exeunt.) 
Four little giris come skipping in. 
1. “Snow, snow, everywhere, 
On the ground and in the air, 
In the fields and in the lanes, 
On the roof and window panes. 


8. Snow, snow, everywhere, 
Dressing up the trees so bare, 
Resting on each fir-tree bough, 
Till it bends a plume of snow. 

All together : i 
All the earth‘is wrapped in snow, 
O’er the fields the cold winds blow, 
Through the valley down below 
Whirls the blast ; 
All the mountain brooks are still, 
Nor a ripple from the hill, 
For each tiny murmuring rill 
(Slower) Is frozen fast.” 


Boy: — 
‘* A silly young cricket accustomed to sing, 
Through the warm sunny months of the summer 
and spring, 
Began to complain when he found that at home 
His cupboard was empty and winter had come. 
Not a crumb to be found 
On the snow-covered ground, 
Not a flower could he see, 
Nota leaf on a tree ; 
‘Oh! what will become,’ said the cricket, ‘ of me?’ 


At last, by starvation and famine made bold, 
All dripping with wet, and trembling with cold, 
Away he set off to a miserly ant, 
To see if, to keep him alive, he would grant 

A shelter from rain ; 

And a mouthful of grain 

He wished only to borrow, 

And repay it to-morrow ; 
If not he must die of starvation and sorrow. 


(Eaeunt.) 


Said the ant to the cricket, ‘I’m your servant and 
friend ; 
But we ants never borrow, we ants never lend. 
But tell me, dear sir, did you lay nothing by 
When the weather was warm?’ Said the cricket, 
‘not I. 
My heart was so light 
That I sang day and night, 
For all nature looked gay.’ 
‘ You sang, sir, you say? 
Go then,’ said the ant, ‘and dance winter away.’ 
Thus ending, he hastily opened the wicket, 
And out of the door turned the poor little cricket.” 
( Exit.) 
Five little girls dressed in brown : 
1. ‘* We saw him hop cheerily into the snow, 
Brave little barefoot Brownie— 
As if snow were the warmest thing below, 
And as cosey as it is downy. 


2. “*I don’t care | I don’t care! I don’t care!” he said, 
And he winked with his eye so cheery, 
‘For somebody’s left some crumbs of bread, 
So my prospects are not all dreary. 


2. ‘“* And what’s a cold toe, when I’ve got a whole suit, 
Of the cunningest warm brown feathers ? 
I don’t care if I haven’t a shoe to my foot ; 
I’m a bird, sir, for all sorts of weathers. 


4, “*I don’t fly away at the first touch of frost, 
Like some of your high-toned birds ; 
I don’t think everything’s ruined and lost, 
When the wind mutters threatening words. 


5. “I don’t care!” he chirped ; ‘‘ I don’t care! I don’t 
care ! 
It might be a great deal colder ; 
But I’m a birdie that knows no fear , 
Old Winter but makes me bolder !” 


All together : 
Remember us then, in the culd winter days, 
And throw us some crumbs from your table, 
Then we sparrows will sing you our merriest lays, 
And better ones when we are able. (Eaeunt.) 


Five boys enter. 1 speaks : 
1. Old Winter’s as kind as kind can be, 
And brings us such heaps of fun ; 
Suppose we crown him, and make him king, 
To-day when our lessons are done. 


2. All right, say I; 8, and I; 4, and I. 
5. But how shall we do it’s the thing ; 


1. O! I know how, just leave it to me ;— 
I know how to crown a King. (Leave in haste.) 


Old Winter appears again, us a snow man, old hat on ; 





large placard with K1na, in large letters, suspended from 
his neck. 

Some boys come in again with hats on. 1, carrying a 
wreath of evergreens. 

1. Now, here is our king, and if every king’s as hard 
to get as this one, Iam sorry for people on the other side 
of the water. Now boys, stand back, and I will make 
the speech. (All stand back. 1 takes off his hat and 
bows to King :) 

Dear king, you represent Old Winter, and we think 
you're splendid, because, you never scold ; and when 
we plunge heels over head, deep in the drifts, and roar 
with fun, you never say, ‘‘Oh! boys, be quiet!” And 
now with all our hearts, we crown you with a winter 
wreath. Long may you live to wear it. (Puts on the 
wreath.) Now boys three hearty cheers for Old King 
Winter. (Boys wave their caps and cheer.) 


~~ 
e+ 


THINGS OF TO-DAY. 








An attempt was made to blow up the register's office with dyna- 
mite on Rue St. Denis, Paris. [What is dynamite? What is its 
explosive power compared with powder? In what European 
countries has it been used unlawfully? What do you know of the 
Haymarket affair in Chicago? Why are Socialists undesirable 
citizens ?)} 

The tariff question 1s again under consideration in Congress. 
[What is the date for the assembling of Congress? When will the 
new Congress convene? What isatariff? Is the tariff a tax, and 
if so, who pays it? What would be the effect of a reduction of 
the tariff on the manufactured article? On the material used in 
manufacturing? How much tanff is needed on an article for 
protection 7) ‘ 

The claims of different men to positions in the Cabinet are 
under discussion in the newspapers. [Name the different Cabinet 
officers. What noted men can you mention that have beld Cabi- 
net positions? Which secretaryship is the most important ?] 

The Postmaster- General's report shows an im~roved condition 
of the service. [Under what contro] is the post office department ? 
How are post offices classified? What classes of mai) matter are 
there? Describe the registry, postal order, and posta) note sys- 
tems. How is the mail carried from place to place?) 


Western railroad managers have agreed on a new freight 
schedule. [What do you think of this action? What is competi- 
tion? What do you think of the assertion that prices of all kinds 
should be fixed by competition? In wh t other ways have aggre- 
gations of capital attempted to stifie competition ?] 


By May next itis to be hoped that the big bridge will be ex- 
tended on the Brooklyn side to Concord street. [What do you 
know about the mode of construction of the East River Bridge? 
Mention some other suspension bridges. What other kinds of 
bridges can you mention? How are the bridges used in war con- 
structed 7] . 

The Japanese government has issued an order that English be 
taught in all the Japanese schools. [In what other ways have the 
Japanese shown a desire for progress? What indications are 
there that English will become the dominant language of the 
world? In what countries is it spoken ?) 





FACT AND RUMOR. 


Lady Herbert, of England, says that in ten years Washington 
will be the handsomest city in the world. [Why is it called the 
“ City of Magnificent Distances"? What do you know about the 
capitol? Who was the first President that occupied the White 
House? Who is called “the White House bride”? When was 
Wasbington founded? Where is it situated? What body makes 
laws for the District of Columbia? Where did Congress meet 
before Washington was founded ?)} 


The Japanese propose to erect a monument to Gen, Grant. at 
Tokio. [What can you say about Gen. Grant’s “ trip around the 
world”? Was ever any other American honored as he was by 
different nations? What modern improvements have the Japanese 
recently introduced ?] 


Lord Byron's character has again become the subject of discus- 
sion in England. [Give a short sketch of his life. What were 
some of the good and some of the bad points of his character? 
Mention some poets who were contemporary with Byron? Which 
were known as the “ Lake Poets"? In the depiction of what 
passions was Byron a master? Tell what you know about 
* Childe Harold " ?) 


Queen Emma of Holland, is transacting the state business in a 
masterly manner. [Mention some women who have ruled na- 
tions successfully. Who was England's most famous queen ?]} 

Harvard has graduated three Presidents, two Vice-Presidents, 
eighteen Cabinet officers, three Speakers of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and four Supreme Court Judges. [When was Har- 
vard estabiished? What other colleges were in operation before 
the Revolution? What innovation has Columbia recently made 
with respect to the education of women ?) 

Pao Yun, president of the Pekin Academy, China, is translat- 
ing Shakespeare into Chinese. [What is the condition of China re- 
garding education? What is the Chinese civil service system ? 
How does China compare with Japan in regard to education ?] 


Rheumatism attacks the back and shoulders, and the joints. It 
is cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
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“FRIENDS” IN EDUCATION. 





A conference of parents, teachers, school committees and 
others, was recently held under the auspices of the Philadelphia 
yearly meeting’s committee on education at the meeting-house 
15th and Race streets, Philadelphia. 

The conference was opened with a few moments devotional 
silence, as is the custom of Friends. The first subject to claim 
consideration was “‘ The Proper Training of Teachers.” The dis- 
cussion was opened by Annie Shoemaker, principal of the girls’ 
department of the Friends’ ‘central school, who thought that 
teachers’ special training should be continued after they have 
begun to teacn. She had found that the pursuance of some study 
entirely out of the course of her regular work, and under the 
wuidance of a teacher, had proved advantageous. Prof. Wm. P. 
Holcomb, of Swarthmore College, claimed that a teacher, before 
entering upon the work, should get as good an education as 
circumstances permit. He thought all teachers should read the 
biographies of such educators as Page, Payne, Fitch,and others, 
as well as some of the works of Plato, Aristotle, and Pestalozzi. 
Mary Wright, of the girls’ normal school, of Philadelphia, thought 
it a valuable aid, where practicable, for teacher-students to visit 
some regular day school, observe the methods of instruction and 
discipline and afterward discuss the points observed. A general 
discussion followed in which George L. Maris, Edward H. Magill, 
Elizabeth E. Hart, Aaron B. Ivins, Henry R. Russell, and others 
participated. . 

The next subject for discussion was “ Arithmetic,” opened by 
Arthur H. Tomlinson, principal of the Friends’ schol at Abing- 
ton, Pa. He did not think arithmetic should be regarded as the 
staff of intellectual life to be served up at every mal, and 
favored the dropping of the subject from a student's course for 
at least two years, when such student has received thorough 
instruction in the fundamental rules, denominate numbers, and 
interest. Some algebra and geometry, he thought,should precede 
much that is usually given in arithmetic. Rachel P. Lees, of the 
Friends’ central school, advocated the teaching of accuracy and 
despatch and a good foundation in the fundamental principles of 
arithmetic. In teaching percentage she would have problems 
sometimes refer to something else than money. Mary H. Whit- 
son, of Girard avenue (Philadelphia) Friends’ school, read a paper 
on “Mental Arithmetic,” in which she claimed that it had consider- 
able disciplinary value. Sbe condemned the practice of giving 
long and complicated problems for mental solution as cruel and 

injurious. Sarah T. Price, of Friends’ primary school, Race street, 
Philadelphia, gave her method of teaching primary arithmetic. 
She teaches objectively and is careful to use terms within the 
comprehension of the children. As soon as they bave learned to 
recognize and call by name any figure, she has them learn to 
make that figure. She thought the technical terms, plus, minus, 
etc., should not be given until the child’s third year of school 
life. The general discussion was participated in by Henry R. 
Russell, William W. Birdsall, Sidney B. Frost, and Eli M. Lamb. 


—- ———-— + +@ + 


EASTERN CONNECTICUT TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The tenth meeting of the Eastern Connecticut Teacher’ Associ- 
ation, Miss E. A. Fanning, president, was held in Slater Memorial 
Hall, Norwich, Nov. 23. 

Miss Ciara Behrisch, of Norwich, gave as the first number of the 
morning, a class exercise in physiology according to the follow- 
ing outline: Muscles.—1. What they are end how composed. 2. 
Where arethey? 3. Power. 4. Uses. 5. Kinds: voluntary, invol- 
untary. 6. How tied to bones. 

Supt. G. I. Aldrich, Quincy, Mass., making arithmetic the sub- 
ject of his address, said : 

“Two points are to be considered: 1. Mechanical work. It is 
of prime importance that pupils should be able to perform arith- 
metical operations almost automatically. 2. Thought work. 
Inaccuracy is generally the result of mere mechanical work. To 
secure better results it is necessary to improve the character of 
instruction by enlarging the scope of objective teaching.” 

Concerning advanced mathematics, Mr. M. E. Jensen, of the 
Free Academy, Norwich, said: 

“The use of numbers in fundamental operations should be so 
thoroughly learned that errors will not appear in algebraic work. 
Prime numbers, factors, divisors, and multiples, if thoroughly 
learned, would prove a boon to future teachers. Make pupils 
feel that it is a glorious privilege to be allowed tu do their work.” 

In regard to drawing, Miss A. B. Hyde, of New Haven, said : 

“The teacher who cannot draw is rapidly disappearing. The 
numerous books upon this subject, the Prang normal classes in 
drawing, and above all the demands of the times, are doing away 
with objections and obstacles.” 

“ Examinations as a Basis of Promotion,” was the subject 
treated by Dr. R. P. Keep, of Norwich Free Academy : “ Examin- 
ations are helpful when used with an intelligent purpose. Poor 
examinations are as bad as poor teaching.” 

Supt. A. P. Somes, Danielsonville, would make daily scholar- 
ship the basis of promotion. 

Prin. F. F. Barrows, Brown School, Hartford, commended a 
judicious combination of both the preceding plans. 

After music by Mr. F. W. Lester and Miss F. M. Howard, suc- 
ceeded an interesting symposium of five-minute suggestions: (1) 
In reading, by Prin. F. H. Beede, Willimantic ; (2) in language, by 
Miss E. S. Patten, Colchester; (8) in writing, by Prin. 8. C. Minor, 
Greenville; (4) in geography, by Miss E. M. Curtis, Putnam; (5) 
in history, by Prof. J. K. Bucklyn, Mystic Valley Institute; (6) 
in discipline, by Mrs. M. F. Starr, New London ; (7) in spelling, by 
Prin. Thos. Latham, Gale’s Ferry. 

Following an exercise in calisthenics under the direction of 
Supt. B. F. Hurding, Norwich, Mr. F. E. Chapman, Boston, con- 
sidered the subject of music in schools where no special instructor 
is employed: 

“It is a mistake to assume that persons who cannot readily 
evercome the difficulty of scale or gamut cannot be taught to 
sing. Let such pupils listen. The fault is often with the ear, not 
with the voice. Every ear, perfectly formed and in a healthy 
state, is a musical ear, capable of being taught to distinguish 
musical sounds.” 

‘The evening session was devoted to a scholarly; and patriotié 


lecture on “ Daniel Webster,” by Supt. Geo. A. Littlefield, of 
Newport : the kind of address which should be more frequent and 
familiar in these days of political and social restlessness and dis- 
satisfaction. 

Following are the newly-appointed officers of the association: 
Acting president, Prin. F. H. Beede, Willimantic (vice, Dr. R. P. 
Keep, Norwich, resigned) ; secretary, Mr. F. A. Verplank, Colches- 
ter; treasurer, Miss E. J. Blackmar, Taftville: executive com- 
mittee, Mr. W. W. Adams, Plainfield; Miss A. B. Champlin, 
Tolland ; Miss E. T. Gaffney, Danielsonville. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 











ALABAMA. 


Woodward E. Griffin, A.B., last year in the graded schools of 
Troy, has been elected professor of Latin in the state normal at 
that place. 

Scotsboro is building a $10,000 school-house. The old building 
was destroyed by fire about a year ago. 

Several towns will be made separate school districts by the legis- 
ature this winter. 

Rey. B. T. Riley has been elected president of Howard College, 
East Lake, Birmingham. 

Prof. Savage succeeds G. W. Thomas as principal of the Boys» 
High School, Montgomery. 

J. M. Dill is president of La Fayette College this year. 
prospects are very flattering. 

The public school system is growing in influence and efficiency 
throughout the state. The want of sufficient funds for the erec- 
tion of school buildings, and for the payment of good salaries is 
the common complaint. It 1s expected that the general assembly 
will appropriate a part of the surplus in the state treasury for 
school purposes. 

The public schools of Montgomery, under the supervision of 
Supt. Bartlett, are gaining in popularity. 


His 


DELAWARE, 


The fourteenth annual session of the New Castle County Insti- 
tute was held at New Castle Noy. 21-24. 


KANSAS. 
The Episcopal Military Institute for boys, erected by the city of 
Salina at a cost of $75,000, was completed recently. 

Topeka is contemplating the erection of a new high school 
building. 

Anthony will have a new $30,000 school building to replace the 
one wrecked by a storm recently. 

Professor George B. Penny, of the Metropolitan Conservatory 
of Music, New York, bas been elected to the chair of instrumental 
and vocal music at the State Normal School in place of Profess or 
Moss, resigned. 

Manhattan has two kindergartens. 

More attention than ever is being given to telegraphy in the 
state agricultural college at Manhattan. 

The annual report of the National Educational Association will 
be printed in Topeka. C. M. HARGER. 

Abilene. 

LOUISIANA. 

Prof. Thomas T. Boyd, late of the State University, has suc- 
ceeded Dr. E. E. Sheib in the presidency of the Louisiana State 
Normal School. Dr. Sheib occupies the chair of pedagogy in the 
University of South Carolina. 

The graduating class of the State Normal School was not very 
large last session, due to the principle, “quality rather than 
quantity.” 

A new institution of learning has been started in the little town 
of Fort Jessup. The young institution is supplied with an excel- 
lent faculty, with Professor Hardin, of Kentucky, as principal. 

Dr. B. G. Cole, of Cornell University, and late of the Louisiana 
State Normal School, is at present at the head of the Ascension 
Academy at Donaldsonville. 

The State Normal School is steadily growing, and is doing much 
to advance the cause of eduation in Louisiana. 

Tulane University, of New Orleans, is keeping pace with this 
progressive age. Much attention is being paid to industrial 
education. 


Natchitoches. 0. E. 


MINNESOTA. 

Mr. A. W. Rankin, of Owatonna, Minnesota, says: “Send me 
the JOURNAL again for next year. Why do you not have a corre- 
spondent from Minnesota?” [Yes, we want a good correspondent 
in every state.—EDIrors.] 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


A county institute, organized under the law of 1883, will be held 
in the town hall, Meredith, beginning Wednesday, Dec. 19, at 
9:30 A. M., and closing Dec. 21. A general attendance of teachers 
is earnestly solicited. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Morris county teachers met Dec. 1 at Dover and re-arranged 
the work of the reading circles in that county, consolidating 
small circles into one body around a convenient center. These 
new circles are to meet at least once a month, and six convenient 
centers were selected. In order to develop a feeling of union 
among the teachers, a teachers’ association was formed which will 
meet semj-annually. Only practical school work can be presented 
at these meetings. The following are the officers for the first 
meeting, which will probably meet the last Saturday in January : 
president, C. F. Merrill, Dover; secretary, C. B. Hendershot, Ger- 
man Valley ; executive committee, 8. C. Wheat, Madison ; W. L. 
R. Haven, Morristown; E. E. Potter, Port Oram; J. O. Cooper, 
Mt. Hope; L. 3. Whitney, Boonton. 


NEW JERSEY STATE ASSOCIATION. 


The educational program of the State Teachers’ Association, 
to be held at Trenton Dec. 26-28, is as follows: 


WEDNESDAY. 


“The Tonic Sol-fa System,” Prof. Theo. F. Seward, East 
Orange; “ Physical Training,” Dr. C. P. Linhart, of the Newark 
Academy ; “ Clay Modeling,” a Class Exercise, Sara A. Fawcett, 
teacher of drawing, Newarki—Discussion; “ What should be the 





Qualifications of City or County Superintendents?” Sup’ts A. B. 
Poland, Jersey City : Chas. Davis, Bloomfield; Wm. N. Barringer, 
Newark; R. 8. Price, Hackettstown; Chas. Jacobus, New Bruns- 
wick; 8. Lockwood, Freehold: V. O. Miller, Goshen; Principals 
Chas. Majory, Toms River; Henry Anderson, Newark; and 
others.— Discussion : ** Should College and High School Graduates 
be Licensed to Teach without an Examination?” Supts. J. mM. 
Green, Long Branch; N. W. Pease, Elizabeth; L. Hill, Andover; 
Principals V. L. Davy, East Orange; B. Holmes, Elizabeth; R. 
Spaulding, Montclair; William Sweeney, Jersey City ; and others, 
THURSDAY. 

“The Kindergarten in the Country School,” Miss Josephine 
Genung, Dover; “How to Teach Spelling,” Prin. A, B, Guilford, 
Jersey City.—“ History in the Class Room,” Edwin Shepard, pres- 
ident Asbury Park summer school; “* Methods in History,” Prin- 
cipal Chas. H. Gleason, Newark.—“* What Constitutes Schoo} 
Supervision ?” Supt. Wm. N. Barringer, Newark; Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Paterson. Discussion.—* Writing from a Psycho - 
logical Standpoint,” Prof. J. 8. Cooley, Windsor Locks, Conn.— 
*“ Home-Made Apparatus for the School-Room,” Prof. John F. 
Woodhull, New York City.—** Music,” Prof. J. 8. Cooley; “* Read- 
ing in the Class Room,” Miss E. H. Belcher, Newark.—Discussion : 
“Ts it Advisable for the Association to Raise a Fund, whose Pro- 
ceeds shall Defray the Expenses of its Annual Meeting?” Princi- 
pals A. B. Guilford, Jersey City: Joseph Clark, Newark; Edward 
Anderson, Belleville; Geo. O. F. Taylor, Newark ; Supts. E. Haas, 
Bordentown; Wm. Milligan, Woodbury; J. W. Merlin, Millville; 
and others. “Methods in Grammar,” Prof. H. R. Green, 
Brooklyn. 

FRIDAY. 

“The Present Condition of the New Jersey Teachers’ Reading 
Circle,” Secy. B. C. Gregory ; ** Punishment,” Dr. E. E. White. 

The commencement exercises of the State Teachers’ Reading 
Circle will be held on Wednesday, Dec. 26. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 

The teachers of New York and Brooklyn have a treat in store in 
the holiday tour to Washington arranged for them by the Penn 
sylvania Railroad Company. The party will leave New York on 
December 26, and spend the 27th and 28th in the capital. The 
round trip rate, including railway fare, meals on the road in both 
directions, and hotel charges, is $12 from New York, Jersey City, 
Newark, New Brunswick, and Trenton. The tourists’ special 
train will leave Brooklyn by the annex boat at 10:30 A. m., New 
York 11:05 a. M., Newark 11:34 A. M., New Brunswick 12:04 noon, 
and Trenton 2:34 p. m. For detailed information, call on or 
address 8. W. F. Draper, Tourist Agent, No. 849 Broadway. 





The Normal College teachers who form a committee to decide 
upon a suitable memorial for Miss Lydia Wadleigh, met at the 
college last week and considered the establishment of a library as 
a memorial. 

The Louis Down-Town Sabbath and Day School, whose object is 
the technical and religious instruction of poor Hebrew girls in the 
neighborhood, dedicated its new building at 267 Henry street last 
week. The school was started in 1880 by Mrs. A. H. Louis of this 
city, and has already wrought a transformation in many of its 
pupils. Dress cutting, bookkeeping, decorative designing, house- 
work, needle work, and typewriting are taught, and there is also 
a class for religious instruction on Saturday afternoons. Eightecn 
girls are now being instructed in four technical studies, and 225 
attend Sabbath-schcol. 





The members of the board of education named by Mayor 
Hewitt are good appointments. Only one of the former commis- 
sioners, Mr. Cole, is retained. Of the new members, Mr. Auch- 
muty, Professor Hunt, and Mr. Agnew are specially well qualified 
for their posts. Mr. Agnew has been a school inspector for eight- 
een years. Mr. Olin is a well-known lawyer and a man of broad 
ideas, and Mr. Sanger did good service as the first president of the 
board of aldermen elected under the law creating that office. We 
think Mr. Hewitt has done well in appointing at least one 
woman commissioner in addition to the two already in office. 
Mrs. William G. Rice seems to be an excellent selection. The 
appointment of Mr. Dowd is to be regarded in a different light 
from the others. He is named to succeed the venerable William 
Wood, whose term would expire on January 1] had he not resigned, 
Mr. Dowd would be a valuable member of the board of education, 
but there is doubt of his acceptance of the office for so short a 
period as five or six weeks. 





The adjourned meeting of the Teachers’ Conference, of persons 
interested in kindergarten, drawing, manual training, etc., will 
be held in the Assembly Hall of the College for the Traming of 
Teachers, 9 University Place, at 2 p.m., Dec. 15. Supt. Calkins is 
chairman of the committee on permanent organization. 





Miss Cynthia H. Murdock has been recommended to the board 
of education for the position of principal/of Primary School No. 1 
as she is the senior teacher of the school. 





At the trial of school teacher Tarpey, by the schcol trustees of 
the Nineteenth ward, Mr. Tarpey denied the inflic’ion of corpora) 
punishment on any one of his pupils. The examination will be 
closed by the trustees at their next meeting. 

Te a 

Professor Christopher "Gregory, ‘vice-principal ot the Sixteenth 
ward school of this city, has been,chosen principal of the public 
schools of Long Branch, to succeed Protessor J. M. Green who 
becomes the head of the state normal and model schools at Tren- 
ton, N. J. 





It is undeniable that the board of education has outgrown the 
quarters at Grand and Bim ‘streets, “whidh’ it has occupied since 
1840; The facts set forth in the report of the committee, which 
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has been considering the question of moving uptown, are conyinc- 


ing of the need of a change. It is proposed to erect a new build- 
ing between Fortieth and Fifty-ninth streets and Third and Sixth 
avenues. That would be acentral location, which is in every way 
desirable. There is little doubt that the board of education will 
act favorably on the committee’s recommendations,and the board 
of estimate need not hesitate t6 make the necessary appropria= 
tion. Moré than half of the teachers live north of Forty-second 
street, arid a Central location is recommended between Fortieth 
and Fifty-nioth streets, Third or Sixth avenues. Teachers, 
inspectors, tr pupils, and parents of pupils are obliged to 
visit the board offices daily. Not five per cent. of these live south 
of Grand street, and over sixty per cent. live north of Fortieth 
street. A library 1s much needed on pedagogic subjects, with charts, 
models, and apparatus for the use of the teachers, who now num- 
ber more than 4,900. The library should be properly fitted with 
desks and conveniences for consulting, and a lecture hall and 
examination room is also needed. These could all be placed in 
the new building, The boatd of education will ask for $100,000" 
for the purchase of a proper site for a new building, such as 
would meet the requirements of the department. This would 
only begin the work. 





—_ ee 


__ LETTERS. 





A a a ree ee, 


338. TEACHING ADDITION.—I ave had considerable 
trouble in teaching simple addition to children who have 
first been taught in other schools. They seem determined 
tocount on their fingers. I have had little trouble, how- 
ever, in teaching numbers to little ones whom I have 
taaght from the beginning of their school-days. This is 
my way of teaching numbers to beginners: I first teach 
them to make all the figures, I then teach them to add 
from 1 to 10, arranging the figures in various ways, and at 
the samie tinié using familiar objects for the counting. I 
often require them to count up their own little property, 
for example, their chickens, or other pets. After teaching 
them to add together readily the numbers below 12, I teach 
them this: if 2 and 2 make 4,12 and 2 make I4, 22 and 2 
make 24, 32 and 2 make 34, and soon, reasoning all the 
time from their knowledge that 2 and 2 make 4; if 4 and 4 
make 8, 14 and 4 make 18, 24 and 4 make 28, 34 and 4 make 
38, all the time reasoning from the fact that 4 and 4 make 
8 I soon begin to add higher numbers: thus 6 and 6 
make 12, 16 and 6 make 22, 26 and 6 make 32. 7 and 7 make 
14, 17 and 7 make 24, 27 and 7 make 34, and so on to all the 
higher numbers. If8 and 8 make 16, 18 and8 must make 
26, 2and 8 must make 36, 38 and 8 must make 46 and so on, 
going to a number expressed by 6 on the right each time. 
If 9and 9 make 18, 19 and 9 must make 28, 29 and 9 must 
make 38, 39 and 9 must make 48, 49 and 9 must make 58, 
going each time to a number expressed by8 on the right 
hand side. I bave for six years pursued this method of 
teaching numbers, and I think itis a success. 

Leesbury, Texas, SARAH L. WALTERS. 





239. MARKING.—We would strongly advise the teacher 
never to mark a pupil when angry; wait until the matter 
can be calmly considered and justice done. We have two 
classes of schools. In one class the teacher and pupil are 
at war with each other. In the opinion of the teacher, the 
pupils are bad. In the opinion of the pupils, the teacher 
is cross, and unreasonable. In the other class the teacher 
and pupil, are at peace, all working for the same end. A 
disapproving look, or a word spoken in a low tone, is suf- 
ficient to rebuke the noisiest pupil. There is no time for 
play, all are too busy. In which class is there trouble in 
marking? You do not wish to be understood that the 
pupils in the last mentioned class do not need discipline ; 
they do and will often tax the teacher to the utmost, but 
when the current is with the teacher, it is much easier 
than when one is obliged to work against the tide. 

B. P. M. 





240. DokEs TEACHING PAy ?—Some one has said: ‘If you 
think of teaching only a few terms to earn a little money 
to help pay the expenses to prepare yourself for some 
other vocation, for the sake of the cause of education, quit 
trying to teach, for what you are doing will amount to 
little or nothing.” This is well enough on paper, but I 
would like to know how many teachers, out of the thou- 
sands now employed, intend to drudge out their existence 
in the school-room, harassed by school-directors, bullied 
by ignorant patrons, often enjoying né advantages of 
society, and all for a paltry forty-five dollars per month 
If teachers were to follow the above advice, there would 
not be enough left to teach the schools in the state of New 
York, The profession does not offer sufficient induce- 
ments to keep an enterprising and intelligent person’s 
nose to the educational grindstone. I shall never forget 
the remark of our county superintendent when I went be- 
fore him for my first certificate. He said ; ‘It does not 
pay. I have been successful, but.if I had turned my atten- 
tion to law, [could have been worth thousands where I 
am worth dollars,” 

Another thing I have noticed among teachers is, that 
those who have an ambition for something better, are gen- 
erally the most successful. They use teaching as a means 
to an end, and since they must have a solid foundation for 
the structure they expect to raise for themselves, they, are 
more painstaking than they would be if laying the last 
brick: And now let me add afew facts. Teachers get in 





this county from forty to sixty dollars per month—thé ma- 
jority forty-five. Miners receive from three to four dollars 
per day ; girls, earn from four to five dollars per week, for 
housework in small families. Doesit pay to get an expen- 
sive education, and spend one’s life in the school-room? It 
niay be much edster than ; but I think if a teacher 
does his duty, he is more fatigued at the end of the week 
than the man who has pounded the drill. I speak from 
experience, for I have tried both. 


Iise, Cot. J. B. SMITH. 


241, POLITICAL SUPERINTENDENCE.—One of the greatest 
difficulties in the way of the public schools is, not the lack 
of money, (for teachers are very well paid in Miss.) nor the 
want of teachers, but it is all summed up in your article 
on the “ political superintendent” ih a reéent issue. 
Whoever has a good political influence can gét the super- 
intendency of county schools for the mere asking. It 
matters not whether he attends to his duties or even 
knows how to do it, just so he has influence to carry votes 
at the next election. The state superintendent would not 
have it this way, but he constitutes only one-third of the 
appointing power, and therefore can’t help himself. Law- 
yers, doctors, farmers, preachers, and merchants make up 
the greater part of the superintending ability (?) of Miss. 
“Tis true, ‘tis pity ; atid pity ’tis, ’tis'ttrue.”” One of the best 
teachers in the state told me last summer that he had just 
received letters from all the teachers south of the Vicks- 
burg and Meridian R.R., and the headings of two-thirds 
of the letters read “ — Attorney at Law.”’ This 
state of affairs is all the more deplorable because of the 
great power vested in county superintendents. They have 
the success or failure of the public schools almost entirely 
in their hands. Your question, ‘‘ Who should be teach- 
ers in normal schools?” elicits another remark. The 
normal! school is a new institution in Miss., but every true 
bormal is successful. Observation of this fact has induced 
several who never even saw a normal school, to add ‘“ Nor- 
mal Departments ”’ to their schools. Of course this brings 
the genuine school into disrepute, but there is good 
enough in normal schools to outlive all such misrepresen- 
tation. If it is necessary for doctors, lawyers and preach- 
ers to be trained before entering their professions, it is in- 
finitely more important that no one be allowed to teach 
any school until he has received special training for his 
work, 

Buena Vista, Miss. 





J. 8. DICKEY. 


242. Is RELIGIOUS-CHURCH-TEACHING NECESSARY )—We 
think it is, for the following reasons: 1. The truths of the 
Bible, revealed by God, were revealed for some purpose. 
The commandments were not given to be dead letters but 
to influence man’s daily conduct. 2. If Christianity is 
true, its doctrines are worth knowing. 3. If Christianity 
has any power to elevate man, to make him more noble, 
and good, why not instruct children init ? 

We seem to think that if the schools teach Christianity 
they must cease to be public schools. Is this so? May 
not the state assume all the denominational schools, leave 
the teachers who are employed there, but supervise them 
in matters which pertain to good citizenship? We think 
that the superintending person need not be a,fanatic Re- 
ligionist, to be a good superintendent, any more than the 
ScHOOL JOURNAL need be a denominational, one-sided pa- 
per to make a good educational journal. Christianity and 
state are not antagonistic if properly understood; they 
cannot be, since both derive their authority from God. 

Few will deny that the truths of Christianity are strong 
levers towards making men do their duty. If our schools 
without these levers do much good, how much more could 
they not do with them ? 


Teutopolis, 1U. H. B. Horze. 


243. “‘ STIRRED Up.”—Under the above caption in the 
JOURNAL of a recent date, you proceed to give the Texas 
Public School a sounder stirring up than it seemed to 
deserve. I write this to remind you of the adage of a 
heathen: “‘ De mortuis nil nisi bonum.” And this was 
true when you were penning the lines: ‘‘ What we said 
was in no dictatorial spirit—we only expressed our opinion 
as we had been asked to do.”’ 

The Public School ought not to have written : 

“The impertinence of some men is only equaled by their igno- 
rance. Who decides when the National Educational Association 
shall meet? Has this power been delegated to Amos Kellogg, or 
Jerome Allen? If one were to decide from the above, he would 
come to the conclusion that we were about to become acquainted 
with some noted personage, some lord among men. Whether the 
meeting is held at Nashville, is conditional, and one man makes 
those conditions. * * * Come down. We will treat you well. 
Thisis not Egypt, but we have the Negroes. We will give you 
one to carry home with you. If there is one thing that we have 
got it is Negroes. i 
_ The association will meet at Nashville, and brother Kellogg will 
gethima Negro.” _ . 

All of the above is in véry bad taste—but the author is 
dead—breathed (its) his last (issues) October 15, Now the 
Texas Public School, although its name would seem to 
indicate that it spoke for a vast territory, was of small 
dimensions—and even smaller influence—except to stir up, 
than your notice of it would justify,. Besides a journal 
like yours should ktiow better the situation=the real faets, 














You have met very many of our Texas teachers; did you 
ever meet the editor of the Texas Public School? Possibly 
your metaphor was to him a little incomprehensible, 
and at the same time, a liitle too personal—let others see : 

“A few men want the association to turn missionary and go 
down to Egypt and convert the people. This isn’t the province of 
the National Association. It isin no sense a benevolent organiza 
tion, We didu't go to California to convert the natives, but to 
get converted, If we of the North shall go to Nashville, we shall 
expect to get educational uplifting, but we must be assured that 
we shall see at least two fthicusand colored teachers there, and 
twice as many white ones. There is no good reason why we 
should not have by far the best meeting the association ever held. 
But we have serious doubts about the South turning out.” 

I differ with you as to the influence of the association, 
and have worked continuously for the location of one 
meeting in the South—in the Gulf states if possible, be- 
cause I believe it will) have a good influence upon our sec- 
tion. There is, to my mind, nothing like seeing each other 
and feeling the presence of each other—* the tonch of the 
elbow,” if you please. We of the South feel that such a 
meeting would do us good—hence, our labors for several 
meetings to have the association come among our people 
—your people, for ours and yours are the same. I cannot 
promise’ ‘‘two thousand colored teachers,” but I will 
promise this; they should be from Texas, many of them 
native born—scores of colored teachers, with whom I am 
not only willing to sit upon the rostrum, but to introduce 
to any audience, whether in Chicago, San Francisco, or 
Nashville. It is wonderful to me how under all the - 
difficulties *‘ese colored people have labored, they 
have so appi.ciated the advantages and improved their 
opportunities as to now be able to act as teachers and prin- 
cipals of their own schools. Such is the case in this city, 
and I think it is true of all the cities in the state. What 
we need is more means so as to reach the country. But 
this is needed for white as well as colored schools, Our 
population and the population of the South is rapidly in- 
creasing, while the funds for education are not keeping 
pace—indeed, in this state, they are falling off proportion- 
ately all the time. 

Let there be no longer any doubt as to the National Edu- 
cational Association assembling at Nashville next July ; 
and whether you see “two thous¢nd” or less of colored 
teachers, you will see that the Southern teachers are in 
earnest about the education of the people, regardless of 
race, color, or previous condition, 

Fort Worth, 


ALEX, Hoge. 


QUESTIONS. 


122. “ NOTHING * AND “ ELSE.”’—Will you give your opinion on 
the foliowing: The construction of “ nothing” and “ else” in this 
sentence: “ Most of them recorded nothing else of the buried per 
son, but that he was born upon one day, pnd died upon another?” 

Neb. M. 


123. VoTING IN WASHINGTON.—Bo the male citizens of Wash- 
ington, D. C., have the privilege of voting in the city? Lf not, 
why not? Cc. W.S8. 


124. ForeiGNn Pupits.—Should pupils of foreign birth or par- 
entage, who speak their own language except when in the class- 
room, be compelled to speak the English language entirely ? 

. T. A. G. 


125. Lerr-HANDED PupiIts.—What shall I do with a pupil who 
persists in writing with his left band ? KEADER. 


126. ENLARGING Scuoors.—How would it be possible to in- 
crease the percentage of graduates in a public school, and at the 
same time reduce the expense per capita? J.uH.F 

127. UNIFORM EXAMINATION QUESTION.—Why is 
State bounded as it isin the Sept INsTITUTE? 


New York 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
128, How TO BEGLN. 
spell ? 
Is it learning alone that will make our young men and women 
usefu! citizens ? J. uM, 


129. Toe ARTICLES.—I am one of Col. Parker’s discipics, and 
as such like to follow bis instructions, but in teaching the articles 
a, an, and the, he begins them with small letters; as “a box,” * an 
apple,” “the boy.” It seems to me this is a violation of the prin- 
ciple, “ Never place anything but the correct form betore the 
pupil.” Why not use capitals at first ? M. M. 


—Should a beginner first learn to read or to 
J. H. M. 


130. Loup TALKING.—My intermediate pupils have a habit of 
talking too loudly. It was allowed in the school formerly. How 
can I stop such an annoyance ? B. P. 


131, A MATTER OF ORDER.—How shall I keep pupils from call- 
ing to me, instead of raising their hands? B. P. 


Mr. Girrin had, in my judgment, a most important com 
munication in the JouRNAL of December 1. There was sound 
common sense in it; but what pleased me most, was the spirit of 
frankness. Every observing teacher knows of his tailures, but 
few like to admit there are any. I well remember one ot my 
fellow teachers saying when J spoke to him of the fatjure to com- 
prehend the meaning of common words, “I will not admit there 
is any failure, neither must you; @ you do, you will be turned 
adrift in the streets ” ; 

I once asked a physician who was attending a relative, what he 
did in cases like the one he had; he rephed, “We give be 
“Well if that does not answer?” “Then we try——” ‘“* What ‘f 
that fails?’ ‘They generally die.” “ Wa: per cent. is cured?” 
“ Oh, one out of three.” 1 was justly startled. 

The teaching art is plainly in its infancy,and I am glad the 
JouRNAL admits there is such a pressing need_ of a study of 

und principles. For my part, | feel that while I haye done my 
best . 1 have not su ed as I hoped. My failures have come 
from two sources, first not knowing the nature of the being vo be 
educated ; second, giving that being work wholly untit tor him. 

Phil via. G, C. PENNINEAU. 








What Are Your Pupils Reading? 


Get them to read good nooxs by starting a school library. Many 
states assist district schools to procure one. A single ente:tain- 
ment will give you a good start. We keep only the test--1000 of 
them carefully selected, classified, graded, etc. Printed list (64 
pp.) free; books in stock to exeminer E. L. Krtnecq & Ca, 8 
Clinton Pince,; New York, 
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_ BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


GREAT THOUGHTS FoR LITTLE THINKERS. By Lucia T. 
Ames. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
The Knickerbocker Press. 337 pp. 

The author of this book has undertaken a good deal in 
attempting to cover the entire history of the world in all 
its departments, and prepare a book which even young 
children can understand. She ——~ 7 in ous, polit- 
ical, social, and physical history, and on the whole, suc- 
ceeds in bringing down difficult things to the comprehen- 
sion of me yee. The author does not dwell sg m 

en 





the scientific theories in to the creation, and 
forces, but passes on to “The New World” and “ The 
Story of Our People.”” Then comes a chapter surrounded 


with difficulties, entitled, ‘‘ What is God ?’’—followed by 
another equally difficult, ‘What are we?’ Other chap- 
ters, upon which few authors would think of writing for 
children, are,—“‘Heaven and Hell,”—* Sin,”—* What is 
the Bible ?”— What is God’s Word ?”—"The Hebrew 
Story of the Beginnings,” —“ Stories in Genesis,’’—‘‘ The 
Two Kingdoms,”—and other equally thoughtful subjects. 
There are a variety of illustrations which add interest to 
the stories, which the author tells wita much more sim- 
licity and ease than would seem hardly possible at times. 
‘here is one noticeable fact all through, and that is,—the 
manner in which the author desires to cover up in the 
history of our Lord, aery supernatural, although 
great reverence is shown. As far as the author goes, we 
will a the truth of her statements, but the important 
question is, having begun, has she gone far enough ? 


Mullingongs, 


A STRANGE COMPANY. Weetenw ira 7 
er. Many Illus- 
: D. 


Colossi, etc. By Charles Frederick Ho 
trations, by J. Carter Beard. Boston Lothrop Co. 
Franklin and Hawley Streets. 324pp. $1.25. 


No American naturalist of late years has written more 
entertaining and comprehensive things than Dr. Holder. 
The books and magazine articles from his pen, would of 
themselves, make a small and very valuable library. This 
volume is prepared especially for young readers, and in it 
the Dr. has described some remarkable specimens of ani- 
mal life and their peculiarities. His varied research, and 
extensive Faye yp oe for rare s mens, together with his 
great facility of describing what he has seen and handled, 
enable him to excel in interest, as he provides one volume 
after another for the instructing and entertaining of his 
many friends. The feast pre red in this volume, consists 
of wonderful flyers,—the of the sea,—among_ the tur- 
tles—in the coral country,—homes underground,—how ani- 
mals protect themselves,—feathered sentinels,—animals 
and their friends,—animals and their young,—how ani- 
mals talk,—sports and games of animals,—giants, and 
feathered pom. The style in which this book is written is 
most fascinating, making it difficult to lay it aside 
when once commenced. Many of the animals, birds, and 
fishes, described are rare s mens, and are Surrounded 
with a greater interest on that account. A volume of this 
kind is a most excellent educator, and gives the young 
pee le who read it a thorough and correct knowl ge 0 

hb field of natural history. 


*1@ CENTURY MAGAZINE. Vol. XXXVI. 
1883. The Century Co. New York. 
Without disparagement to other at magazin it 

jo f fairly be said that the Century is the crown of period- 

ical literature. It combines the scholarship of the heav 
re views with the brilliant actuality of a great daily, an 
the artistic finish of a time-proven classic. Not to read the 

Century is to put up the shutters and live in the back 

shop. This fact is borne in upon one ata glance over the 

lasest bound volume. The Lincoln History, the Siberian 
ar‘icles, and these last of the celebrated War Papers 
are alone worth “ the price of admission.”” Teachers will 
find also in this volume many articles which meet their 
particular needs and interests. For example: “ Sidereal 

Astronomy” by Edward S. Holden; ‘College Fraterni- 

tias,” by John Addison Porter: ‘‘ Women Who Go to Col- 

lege,” by Arthur Gilman; “ The Industrial Idea in Educa- 
tion,” by Charles M. Carter; “ ae An Ancient 

School Worked on Modern Ideas,’’ by Geo R Parker; 

aad in the “ Topics of the Time” and ‘“ Open Letters,’ 

‘* Modern Collegiate Education,” “‘ Individuality in Teach- 

ing,” ‘Manual Training,” “A Democratic Government 

in the Colleges,” “ Art ucation,” by W. J. Stillman, 

* Lectures on American History,” by R. Hargrove, 

‘The Workingman’s School’’ and the “ Kindergar- 

tea,” “Manual Training in the Toledo Schools,” by H. W. 

C»ynpton, “The Teacher’s Vacation,’ by H. Ww. Compton. 


2 4t POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. Vol. XXXIII. May 
i> Ost. 1888. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This is one of the volumes without which a professional 
worker, a thinker, or student—can’t ‘keep house.” To 
those who read it, not a word need be said; but to those 
who are trying to get along without it, should be said : 
It is a compendinm of research by the foremost living ex- 
perts in every branch of science and scholarship. It is 
alive with the spirit of the day ; and no live man can ho 
to maintain his Lee above ground without it. Look- 
inz over the index which accompanies the volume, one 
aotices, of especial value to teachers, such papers as “‘ Edu- 
cation and the Em Soymngnt of Children,’ by Eliza F. An- 

ws; “ Arctic a,’’ by Howard; “Industrial Ad- 
ustments,” by Chas. F. Ashley; “Botany as it May be 

a by alsted; ‘‘Some Principles of Chemistry 
Teaching; “‘The Demand for Scientific Books in China ;” 
“Culture and Intelligence” (Editorial); ‘‘ Education for 
Mothers,” by Jenks; “ Education Not a Function of the 
State;’’ “‘Eyemindedness and edness,’’ y Jas- 
trow; ¢ ee hy and its Related Sciences;” “Some 
Laws of eredit ;” “The Teac of Psychology,” by 
M. Janet Paul; *‘ Manual or Ind Training,” by Von 
Taabe; ” “Teaching Philosophy in the Public Schools,” 
by A Teacher. 


AUtSroRY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. In Words of One Syl- 
lable. By Josephine Pollard. Copiously Dlustrated. 
George Routledge & Sons. 201 pp. $1.00. 

HIstoRY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. In Words of One 
sreee Bi Josephine Pollard. Cogensty Illustrated. 


May to Oct’ 


George Rontledge & Sons. New York: 9 Lafayette 
— London: Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 188 pp. 


the his- 


fi these two volumes, the author has prepared 
in words of one syl- 


ory of the Old and New Testaments, 





same, 00 thes ang child who can read, may be able to en- 
stories. The history of the Jews, God’s care of 
em, and His th t of Christ, can be traced all 
thro the History of the Old Testament. The life of 
Ch: his mission and death, with the itles, when 
used by the author, are given in a simple style and can be 
easily understood by the younges readers. The outside 
covers are gaily colored with pture d q 
the covers are maps, representing the Hol: 
time of Christ. e author has done a 
ing to children these Bible histories. 


STORIES OF PERSONS AND PLACES IN AMERICA. By Helen 


thing in giv- 


Ainslie Smith. Copiously Illustrated. George Rout- 
l & Sons. New York: 9 Lafayette Place. London 
and Glasgow. 370pp. $1.50. 


Christmas books are now making their appearance in 
rapid succession. Many of them are ch ng in their 
fresh, bright covers, and valuable in their instructive con- 
tents. Among the ente descriptive books, this one 
of Miss Smith’s takes a prominent tion. It aims to 
serve the double purpose of en ment and instruc- 
tion, by its descriptions of American scenery, and indus- 
tries—besides peeing a great variety of characteristic 
anecdotes and biographical sketches. Itisa large square 
book, y bound, well supplied with illustra -, 

rinted in large t. on heavy paper, and altogether, wi 

one of the prominent attractions of Christmas. 


NINETTE. An Idyll of Provence. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 344 pp. 50 cents. 


The scene of this pleasantly written little story is laid 
in Provence, and gives the reader a fair idea of the man- 
ners and customs of the peasantry of that genial and in- 
teresting region. Ninette, the distinctive c ter, is a 
farmer’s daughter, and leads a troubled life for some time 
between her vindictive mother-in-law, and a sour old 
suitor, who ~anem for the time to keep her from her gen- 
uine lover. As ends well for Ninette, we must pro- 
nounce the story satisfactory. 


SPIRIT AND LIFE. Ss pes for To-day. By Amo 
Bradford, D. D. New York: Fords, Howard, & 
burt. 265 pp. $1.00. 


The sermons which com this volume, revolve 
around two points: (1.) God manifested himself in a 
form which can be understood by men. (2.) The Deity is 
never far from humanity ; he is always in contact with 
our spirits, and “ the spiritual life ” is the life of God mani- 
or ae through the spirits of men. This sufficiently 
indicates the range of thought in these discourses. e 
author lays but little stress on dogmatic theology, but it 
will be seen that the lines of thought and discussion run 

el with the accepted beliefs of evangelical churches. 

msible and practical views of Christian life and duty 

are given by Dr. Bradford, in these sermons, rather than 
a decided presentation of doctrinal views. 


FIGHTING PHIL. The Life and Military Career of PHILIP 
HENRY SHERIDAN. General of the Army of the United 
States. By Rev. P. C. Headley. New Edition. Boston: 
Lee & She Publishers, 10 Milk Street. New York: 
Chas. T. Dillingham, 718-720 Broadway. 380 pp. $1.50. 


This biegeanhy of General Sheridan is added to the 
“Young Folk’s Heroes of the Rebellion,” and is a most 
fitting conclusion of the present series, for it gives a faith- 
ful account of his s' 
the rebellion. Mr. Headley tells in a most animated way, 
the story of one of our greatest and most gallant Gen- 
erals. In a most remarkable manner, General Sheridan, 
furnishes a remarkably fine example for bo His success 
was achieved by personal effort, and unaided genius, and 
all through his early life, the author shows clearly his per- 
sistent, upward steps toward fame. In the book, also, is 
found a full notice of the course of study and discipline of 
West Point ;—a brief history, too, of the cavalry is added, 
the most romantic of the service, and one which has 
won the admiration of the world. No American boy, who 
is full of patriotism, can do without reading this intensely 
interesting book. 


Famous AMERICAN STATESMEN. By Sarah K. Bolton. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 138 Astor Place. 
899 pp. $1.50. 

This is another of Sarah K. Bolton’s onune 
and will be panne the most warmly welcomed of all, as 
it contains the names of Washington, Grant, and Garfield. 
Such lives as the author has sketched in this book are a 
constant pp ee both to young and old. They teach 
the truth of Garfield’s favorite m, that “the genius of 
success is still the genius of labor.’”’ They teach true 
patriotism, a deeper love for and devotion to America, and 
—_ in her great men. They teach, too, that life, with a 

efinite and noble purpose, is worth living. Books of this 
kind will tend to make our boys manly in thought and ac- 
tion. We trust there will be many more as g from the 
gifted pen of the author. 


FAGOTS FOR THE FIRESIDE. By Lucretia Peabody Hale. 
Mlustrated. Boston: Ticknor & Co., 211 Tremont Street. 
274 pp. $1.25. 

The author of the “Peterkin Papers ”’ is brim full of fun 
and humor, as anybody knows who has read those irresist- 
ible stories and adventures. And now, to enable her 
readers to enjoy the coming winter evenings in a merry 
way, Mrs. Hale has pre a book com of sixteen 
bundles of “ Fagots.” Each ‘‘ Bundle of Fagots’’ repre- 
sents a chapter, full of fun, in the form of all kinds of 
pleasant games. The entire book contains a collection of 
more than one hundred of these entertaining games, suit- 
able for evenings at home and parties. it would be 
useless to try to mention their variety,—the book must be 
boongne into the family circle and speak for itself. It is 
amply able to do so. 


THANATOPSIS, AND OTHER FAVORITE PoEMs. By William 
Cullen be ay Somes by Sara E. Husted Lockwood. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., blishers. 61 pp. 13 cents. 

pe... Bay neat, gyn ee volume will be pound the 
vo ms of the —prepared especially, 

cheap, Ph sirens Mr pmdig ~ ae in schools. As the study 


H. 
ul- 


volumes, 


of the poets and their works, is fast becoming a part of the 
school’s curriculum, a book of this kind will be found ex- 
convenient and useful. 


LABORATORY MANUAL OF GENERAL CHEMISTRY. Prepared 
for Use With Any Text-Book of Chemistry ; Speer? 
Adapted to Accom “Introduction to Chemical Sci- 
ence.” By R. P. Wil s, A. M. Boston: Published 
by Ginn & Co. 100 printed pp. 30 cents. 


This is found, upon examination, to be a most useful} of Dr. 


al services in the closing scenes Of | ta] 


this|if he has written the fairly good story found 





a 


manual for experimental chemistry. It gives direction 
for ‘orming one hundred of the more important i. 
pe ents in geueral chemistry and _ metal analysis, with 

lanks and a model for the same,—laboratory rules and 
suggestions, and tables of elements, compounds, solutions 
apparatus, and chemicals,—and can be used equally well 


with any text-boo 
SELECTIONS FroM RUSKIN. (On Reading and Other Sub. 

jotta.) By Edwin Ginn. ith Notes and a Sketch o 

uskin’s Life. By D. H. M. Boston: Ginn & Co., 

Publishers. 148 pp. 40 cents. 

The “Classics for Children” series furnishes some of 
our most excellent reading. They give the original ma- 
terial, slightly abridged, or chan non-essentially, and 
often add notes, which make clear the text. This volume 
contains Ruskin’s four lectures on Books, Reading, War, 
and Work, selected from “Sesame and Lilies,” and the 
“Crown of Wild Olive’? The sketch of Ruskin by D. H. 
M. covers a space of twenty-one pages. 


LITERATURE. An Illustrated Weekly Magazine. John B. 
Alden, Publisher. New York: 3893 Pearl Street. $1.00 
@ year. 
The number of this periodical for June 23, 1888 
a variety of interesting matter, but is especially 
the poet Swinburne ;—giving a portrait,—with 
characteristics, eccentricities, principal 


contains 
devoted to 
his genius, 
works—with se- 


lections. 
Literature for July 7, 1888, is devoted to ‘“‘ Maurice 
Thompson at Home,’’ with selection from “ A Fortnight 


of Folly,” and an article by W. H. Baskervill, on ‘“‘ Sylvan 
Secrets in Bird-songs and ks.”’ 


THE SECRET OF FONTAINE LA Croix. By Margaret Field. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. 320 pp. 50 cents. 

The secret contained in this story is one ghastly and 
terrible enough to satisfy the most critical reader. But 
the entire story is a good one, nevertheless, well written, 
and parts of it, vivid in description and effect. The scene 
is located in one of the western provinces of France,—and 
a young English lady, a governess, figures largely in the 
story. It is well worth reading. 


BENEDICTA. By Mrs. Alfred Phillips. Philadelphia: J. B. 

Lippincott Company. 442 pp. 25 cents. 

Any one who enjoys a Migvengty English story, with 
gf bits of soaneey: and descriptions of home-life, will 
ike “ Benedicta.” It contains the omnipresent English 
nurse, Goodman by name; a kind, indulgent father, with 
the romping daughter, Benedicta, and a variety of other 
characters, all of whom go to make a very pleasant, read- 
‘-le story, although at the close, a sad one. 


THE SPIRIT OF BEAUTY. Essays Scientific and Asthetic. 
By Henry W. Parker., D.D. New York: John B. Alden, 
Publisher. 252 pp. 

The first two essays in this volume, ‘‘ Beauty and Beast” 
and “ Mind in Animals,” are, by the author, believed to be 
the first attempt to review thoroughly, though in a con- 
densed form, the asserted facts on which the figments of 
brute reason and taste have of late been found ed. Profes- 
sor Parker has investigated the subjects of animal intelli- 
oe and animal esthetics, in a way, entirely new, and in 

efence of a spiritual Sg . Other essays found in 
the volume are :—The Moral in Nature,—Lessons on Crys- 
s,—Ornament in Nature,— The Divine in Art,— Christ in 
the Rainbow, and Life Transfigured. Professor Parker 
admits that this volume has grown out of his impatient re- 
volt against the degradation of beauty, as of all that is 
high, in those appendices and provisions of organic evolu- 
tion, which have run into an ism. The investigation of 
beauty led to and required an examination of the subject 
of animal mind. This is a work that has been greatly 
needed, and is ably done by Dr. Parker, who is a skillful 
and clear reasoner. 


Two LITTLE CONFEDERATES. By Thomas Nelson Page. 
Illustrated. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 156 
pp. $1.50. 

The two heroes of Mr. Page’s onan story, are brave 
little fellows, full of pluck, yet tender-hearted. ‘They are 
Vi lads who have been left at home with their 
mother while the men went to war. And these two high- 
spirited boys stand in the gap, and see the tide of war roll 
back and forth. The plantation is raided, horses and 
mules are carried off by both the blue and the gray- 
coated soldiers,—scenes of humor and pathos appear, and, 
taken as a whole, this volume by Mr. Page is one of the 
best and most entertaining books, for boys especially, that 
has appeared. It is bound in excellent taste, and the illus- 
trations are full of life and interest. 


ELEMENTARY POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
M.A. mdon: Henry wde. ord University 
Press, Warehouse, Amen Corner. 152 pp. 1 shilling. 
Following an Introduction, the body of this book is 

divided into three parts. In the first part, the author has 

explained the general causes on which the material wel- 
fare of mankind and nations always depends—discussin 

labor, useful material objects, and the productiveness 0 

industry as increased the growth of knowledge, the 

accumulation of mate , the growth of co-operation be- 
tween individuals, and the variations of population. Part 
second deals with the causes, which at present in England 
and othercountries determine the mental welfare of indi- 
viduals, excluding in a measure the effects of state action. 

The third part shows how the results of these causes are 

modified by the more ordinary actions of the state in a 

country like England. The book is a small one, and ele- 

mentary in its grade of study. 


From THE BEATEN PATH. A Novel. By Edward A. 
Roe. Chicago: Laird & Lee, Publishers, Clark and 
Adams streets. 203 pp. The Pastime Series, $3.00 per 
annum. 

The author of this novel must not be confounded with 

the late well-known novelist, Edward P hee ren 

in 8 VOl- 

ume. The book opens with two doctors and a preachcr, 

and there is enough of interest all through to chair the 

reader’s attention, and pay him for spending a few leisure 
hours over it. 


7 Edwin Cannan, 
xf 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. Enlarged Edition. 
Part Second. Emotional 


0! 
ander Bain, LL.D. New York: 
825 pp. #1.50. 
In this volume is found the second and concluding part 
enlarged Rhetoric—“ ‘lhe 


ities of Style. By Alex- 
D. Appleton & Company. 


. Bain’s revised and 
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” It is the quther's belief 
at a methodical and exhaust- 
and with a view to an 


motional Qualities of ~ 
that this is tne first attemp 
ive account of these qualities, 
advantageous handling vot the we he has it in 
order as follows:—First is taken m of the 
enctiees common to poetry, with the other fine orte. The 
second topic 1s, “‘ Aids to Emotional Qualities,” in general. 
The conditions are. Seeeare Force, ‘Concreteness 
and Objectivity, Personification, Harmon, gre 
Novelty, Variety, Plot, 8 Refinement. ay. coms 

the Qualities themselves. The designations are, Stren 
or Sublimity, Beauty, cali or Pathos, Humor, Wit, 
and Melody. Although itis desired by the author that the 
handling thus, bestowed on the Emotio: al Qualities may 
not be without s — to the advanced scholar, 
still there is much t to him both su: 
and elementar The a =e od of criticism, 
sketched in t. s volume, involves as part of its essence, 
the separation of the subject of a composition and its treat- 
ment. Rhetoric, as a rule, deals primarily with Hee be 
alone. A thorough examination of this enlarged edition 
of Dr. Bain’s work will reveal its exhaustiveness and | i< 
practical handling of the subjects introduced. 


REPORTS. 


ORY AND ITS Doctors. With a history of Mnemonical Systems 
— Simonides to Loiseitte. By E. Pick, Ph.D.,M.A. 54 pp. 

All teachers should acquaint themselves with the best methods 
of training ee "memory. In this little book Dr. Pick lays down a 
method which he claims is more rational than those | by 
Loisette and other “ memory doctors.” As Dr. Pick written 
different books on the sub, and has taught and lectured in 
Great Britain, Germany, 
ought to carry great weight. 


BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUOC- 
VION OF THE STATE OF NEVADA, 1885-86. Hon. C. 8, Young, 
Superintendent. 

The condition of the Nevada schools seems to be gradually 
ing better, though many of the school laws of the sta 

eee b. rather than hel of 

out good legislation, 

legislation was made nearly a quarter of a cent 

not such as the present demands.” In speaking of institutes, he 
also remarks: * ‘he state teachers’ institute has done for progres- 
sive education in Nevada more than all — uences com- 
bined.” The superintendent recommends: law requiring 
yearly appropriations from each district for sohoci libraries ; the 
re-enactment of the special election (for trustees) law ; the estab- 
lishment of a normal school, to remedy the un popular “ ing 

East for teachers; the abolishment of county supervision in favor 

of state district supervision, and the more careful selection of 
rsons for school und school census takers; the estab- 

fishment of a state school for the deaf, dumb, and blind, and a 

manual training school tor In who comprise ry cne- 

sixth of the state's population; and the enlarging of the state 
and county superintendents’ powers. 


uous 
owever, 


ury ago, anc 


LITERARY NOTES. 

Ticknor & Co. have ready a book that will interest rehgionists 
of all shades of opinion. Itis the autobiography of the celebrated 
“ Nun of Kenmare.” 

James B. ConverssE, Morristown, Tenn., publishes a work, en- 
titled “The Bible and Land,” which treats a political question 
from a scriptural standpoint. 

Forps, Howarp & HULBERT publish “ The Human Mystery in 
Hamlet,” an attempt to say an unsaid word, with suggestive par- 
allelisms from the elder poets, by Martin W. Cooke, A.M. 

Tue ScrrIBNERS have issued, in a dainty binding of half morocco 
with parchment sides, several of their attractive books of poetry, 
including Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson's “* Underwoods.” 

D. C. Heats & Co. have just issued “ Historiettes Modernes,” 
by Prof. Fontaine, of Washington, D.C. The book consists of se- 
iections from modern French literature. 

LeE & SHEPARD are the publishers of that very useful work, 
“ Chips from a Teacher’s Workshop,” by L. R. Klemm, Ph.D. 

Muxn & Co., 361 Broadway, N. Y., have just brought out a work 
on the “ Value of Patents, and How to Obtain Them.” 

Warp & DrumMMonp, 116 Nassau St., N. Y., have issued a va- 
riety of new Christmas services, cantatas, and carols. 

TickNoR & Co. have just brought out “ Wanderers,” a collection 
of poems by William Winter. 

Seecer & GUERNSEY Co., 7 Bowling Creen, New York, have 
bad prepared a cyclopedia of the manufactures and products of 





France, and the United States, his words | ig 
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the United States, which has reccived high praise from ail) quar- 
ters. Manufacturers and business men, especially, will welcome a 
work that is so useful to them, and persons of ali classes will find 
it a very valuable book of reference. 

ln the Nineteenth Century for October, J. G. Fitch gives an 
appreciative account of Chautauqua and its methods, and dis- 
cusses like efforts in England. 


Lrrerary WHIsT, OR GAMES OF GREAT MEN, is a new and pop- 
* | ular game that will interest teachers, as well as others, on account 
of its literary merit. It has just been published by A. Flanagan, | y, 
Chicago, lil. This is a very versatile game, and its great beauty 
is that while playing, one can learn something of the great men 
who have lived in the past. It can be obtained for 60 cents post 
paid from the author, N. O. Wilhelm, 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Gry & Co. will a wes the following books in January: 
rey A. 8. . Professor of Mathemat- 
— th College : “ i 9 Beginner’s Book in ee... 
* Bophie Dork =p Outlines o f Lessons in 
by Mie Miss Jane H. Otewell; * Tom Brown at Rugby,” ” by > tases 
oat oie © Company, of Rasten, ano ta the Oe field again with new 
and charming Christmas cards, calendars, 
books. Some of the most artistic works | 47 B. 
Comins, and ee mene, “The Bird's 
small ape the he A; pits. Galnty ap by Miss Couns 
or c dren, ‘be ut » pearance will 
appreciated . AS. older folks. Am the one with @ a 
desig, ae tw medals 
sign of , t—~8, is nov 
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Wm. E. Anderson. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
ee Bingtemes. By Harlan H. Ballard. New York: Writers’ 
Publishing Co. 
An Elementary Algebra. Theoretical and Practical. By J. W. 


a geen Conaae, Sa. ¥. F. Hansell & Bro. Intro- 
duction price, $1, 


Aunt Diana. Rosa Nouchette Carey. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. B 
5 3 50 
‘or Daily Counsel. Selected and arranged wy 
Anna Harris Smith. Edited by Huntington Smith. Boston: 
Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth, $1.00. 
The Five Talents of Women. A ag for Girls and Women. 
By the author of “How to be Ha) fg, oe Married. New 


‘kk: Chas, Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, 
On The Study of Words. By French, D.D. 


Clark. 
highiy, because it p 
ble manner. 





number are : 

trow, Ph.D.; 

rich ensoldt; 
Sintire. Ry, aie Hawthorne. Douglas Duane. December 

Fawcett. 1 Vol. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

cents. ont — are 

WOrk © eury 
Golden Words f Philan thropist.”” 


the least of the 
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A recent issue of the Youth's 
written expressly roe 8 i, 


simple that oven ar hein can understand and 1 enjoy it. 
‘Lhe December insta)iment of the Lincoln a7 & Centw 
is entitled “ First Plans for em ya mm ed 

heretofore unpublished material 


The magazin 
who has a love for science. Among the articles in the 

“The Psychology ot Deception,” by Prof. J. 
“ Atomic 
“Native Life in British Borneo,” by 
“ Animal Arithmetic,” b 
Quiver brings with it the usual store of b 
One of the most attractive features is the colored 


be eagerly read by admirers of the venerable 

attractions of the number is t 

don’s famous preacher, Rev. C. H. 

‘ursery continues to be one of 

-_ interesting ju fy magazines in the country. 
illustrations. 


365 


Hompes and Good Boctety all the Year Round. 
Lee & Shepard. 








The Sccaeute af Gaaiar th Books I, VI, and part of books XI 
. By Horace Deighton. London: G ve Bell & Sons. 
The Elements of Euclid. Books I and II. 
London : Geo. Bell & Sons: 


corge 
By Horace Deighton 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 
Indiana Normal University, Princeton, Ind., 1887. 
Runcie, principal. 


Catalogue of Ng | Cy, ons. re ¢ A 
Orangeburg, 
resident. 


cultu — 
ev. L. M. 


Catalogue of Shaw Latvesstty, Raleigh, N. C., 1887-88. Rev. H. 
M. Tupper, D.D., president. 
Ninth annual cata! 


of the Sam Houston Normal Institute, 
Hon. J. Baldwin, principal. 


Course of Study and Rules and Regulations of the Humboldt, 
Neb., City Schools, adopted Sept. 24, 1888. N. E. Leach, superin- 


Examination for Certificates of Qualification, special grade for 
teachers of kindergartens, Boston, Sept. 18 and 19, 1888. 

Catalogue of the Iowa 
Mechanic Arte, 1888. W.I. Chamberlain, LL. D., president. 
Manual of the Course of Instruction in Grammar and Compoai- 
tion, prepared for the Milwaukee public schools, 1888. By Supt 


State College of Agriculture ana 


MAGAZINES. 


Companion contains an article 
at periodical by y Mr. Gladstone, on “ The 
ng Races.” The style is so and 





contains muc 
ng Mr. Lincoln's ideas 


an py by I rest the cartiet draft of his famous 


Home Journal employs some of 


writers in the United States. Among its contributors 

Elizabeth Stuart ake, Wi 

Holmes, Rose Terry > |r af, 
Mrs. John Sherwood, Dr. 


Josiah Allen’s Wife, Mary J. 
1 Carleton, Robert J. Burdette, 
A. Hammond, Kate Upson 


Teachers a De. a the Popular Science ‘Monthiyy too too 


resents scientific subjects in a simple, reada- 


e furnishes delightful reading fo! 


orlds and Their Motions,” by Dr. beh: 

. D. Dal 
Madame Ciemence Royer. 
ht —— 
rontispiece, 
other carefully-executed illustrations. The 
h 1s noticed in the article on “ A New York 
e one on “ Wh:ttier’s Religious Poems” will 
uaker poet. Not 
article on Lon- 
The Little Ones 
most carefully edited 
Special pains 
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Spu 





wey Chenevix 
Archbishop. New York: Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $1.00. 


Johneen’s Lives of the Poets: Milton. Edited with notes, etc. 
Yk i Freth, A.M. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. New 


lacmillan & Co. 40 cents. 
Political Econo Edward Cannon, M.A. 
Now 'Yerl York:  Mearmilin & & Co. 25 cents. wi 
Goldsmith, The Traveler. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by George Birkbook Hill. New York: Macmillan & Co. 26 cents. 
Inductive Language Lessons. Elementary yy and C= 


ition, with a new, simple, and effective system of 
Harris R. Greene, New York: A. Lovell & Co. 


Astronom Lae my ~2- % = <4 Sebee Academies, and Ar 
leges. By New York: A. Lovell & Co. 


calbrd w coogi Teaching. For teachers in com- 
prepa ap ¥. Manton. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


and 1 renewal, 


one.’ 


recom 


sent, free 
The Young | or Common School Cult By Caroline B, | PALEN, 1829 soak 
ung Idea, ure, By "Cal. 
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Our New CLuvus Rates for the SCHOOL JOURNAL for 
1889: 2 new subscriptions, $4.50; 


1 new subscription 
$4.50; 5 new subscriptions, $10.00; 1 


renewal and 4 new subscriptions, $10.00. 
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No Need of Comment: 


Prince's Bay, N. Y., April 1, 1887. 


“ ay wife was fully relieved. We recommend Gompount Oxy- 


J. W. ANDROVATH. 


gen to every 
“We » howe i ourselves used Compound Ox Cll Y bg aad 


Of Evangelist and Heraid, 


Spricwedy ag a, Sass. 
ARLINGTUN 


‘ebruary % 


“] recommend your Compound ne 


SERENA L. DARGAN. 


8 hts for To-day. By Amory H. Brad- ACHILLES, KAn., April 22, 1887, 
tora. D.D. New York: Yords, Howard & itulbert. $100. “I have great faith in Compound Oxyges.”) * ~ Kp 

Jesus in Modern Life. By Algernon n. Author TLS MCAINNEY. 

ALMOND, x Y., May 20, 1887. 

yg lhe me rico J E Yara bo. “FE . D ” a remedy.” : as. J. 0. Gorv. 
nebriety —Its Causes, Resul medy. By Franklin D. —_ a brochure of 200 mtintudinn effect of Com- 
Clum. Philadelphia ; J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.56. pound oxy jen on a cata ubering sro con py ay tion, ecthme, 
Introductory Lessons rae Reg W. H. Max- Ca ay fever, headache, de = 
well, New York: A,B, Barnes Co. Retail price, 60 cents. mati, neura chro nervous disorders. It will be 


to any one addressing Drs. STARKEY & 
t.. Phila. Pa.; or 381 Montgomery street, San 








‘‘HeE who subscribes for The Cen- 
tury does himself, his friend or his 
family an inestimable service.” Price 
$4.00 a year, 35 cents a number. 

“THE family without St. Nicholas 
is only half-blessed.” The famous 
** All-Around -the- vg "i — is 


its kind.” Price 


“As a piece of drollery for chil- , 
dren, The Brownies: Their Book, by 
Palmer Cox, is = the best ot 

1.50. 
books Gaze) fas folks are St. Nicholas {jj 


ei crkereee eat 


A LONG NEEDED BOOK. 





LeRow. New York: Cassell & Co. 


Mass., 


5 cts. extra, 
Caer one well-mannered. 
manners of a pupil of little im 
girls are to be fathers and mothers ; 


TO TEACH MANNERS 
IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


By Mrs. Jutta M. Dewey, Principal of the Normal School at Lowell, 
formerly Superintendent of Schools at Hoosick Falls, N. y. 
Cloth, 16mo, 104 pp. Price, 50 cts.; 


to teachers, 40 cts.; by mail, 


This volume will prove to be most helpful to the teacher who desires her pupils to be 
It is one of the defects of our schools that many teachers consider the 
rtance, so long as he is industrious 


But the boys and 


some of the boys will stand in places of importance, 
















Manners : 
they render the school- 


just beginning. Price $3.00. he 
Christmas number “y pit-book in itself 
costs only 2 he eco. boun: 
volumes of the ions year, $4.00. 


“Tue Century Co. does not issue 
many books, but those that bear its ~ 
print are distinguished in ap 
and contents. They have just ut 

forth a yoy yo entitled 

Ranch “me Trail, 

by ty Theedere Pomme it, with 

me illustrations by Frederic 
Reming Qn. $5.00 rr 


THESE are at all the bookstores, or 
sent by the publishers on receipt “ad 
The famous C War- 


as professional men, and they will carry the mark of ill- breeding all their lives. 
can be taughit in the school-room ; they do not require much time ; 
room more attractive, they banish tendencies to misbehavior. In this volume Mrs. 

Dewey has shown how manners can be taught. The method is :v present some fact of 
deportment, and then lead the children to discuss its bearings. Thus they learn why good 
manners are to be learned and practiced. We believe such a book will be very welcome 
to teachers of all kinds of schools. It is the best presentation of the subject we have seen. 

The printing and binding is exceedingly neat and attractive. 

{25 Clinton Place. New York, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, {23 <\p'on Place. New York. | 


ONY SUBSCRIBER can get 
Hughes’ “‘ How to Keep Order,” 


(new) by the author of “ Mistakes In Teaching,” (50 cts.) 
and an elegant 100 descriptive pate ceues of een 
ers’ books ‘ore Nov. 1 ~ by Re.and th 

names of one 


RSet canis nameN ae es 


price. entury 

Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, cold 
only by subscription, is nearly completed, / 
—three volumes out, the last will be ready 


within two months. Specimen pages 


and full information sent on request. 
nt us mail you our illustrated cata- 
(free), containing full iculars 
of these books and others. E CEN- | 
4 a Co, 33 East 17th Street, New- 


A hd Y 
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Catarrh Cured 


Catarrh is a very prevalent disease, with dis- 
tressing and offensive symptoms. Hood's Sar- 
saparilla gives ready relief and speedy cure, as it 
purifies the blood and tones up the whole system. 

“I suffered with catarrh li years. Itook Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and now I am not troubled any 
with catarrh, and my general health is much 
better.” I. W. LiLxis, Chicago, lil. 

“I suffered with catarrh six or eight years; 

tried many wonderful cures, inhalers, ctc., spend- 
ing nearly one hundred dollars without benefit. 

I tried Hood’s Sarsaparilla and was greatly im- 
A. & M. A. ABBEY, Worcester, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





Gaia == 
VUE 


OST AS PALATABLE 
AS MILK, 


’ So disguised that the most 
delicate stomach can take it. 





Remarkable as a 
*, FLESH PRODUCER, 
a Persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 


Is acknowledged. by Physicians to be the FINEST 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES mg 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUG 


| Att Dnvacisrs. Scott & Bowne, New York. 











INVALUABLE TO EVERY CO. SUPERINTEN- 
DENT AND PRINCIPAL. 


Gardner's Town and Country 
School Buildings. 


By E. C. GARDNER, author of ‘‘ House 
; that Jill Built,” ete. Cloth, 8vo, 150 
pp. 150 illustrations. Price, $2.50; to 
teachers, $2.00; by mail, 12 cents extra. 


OscaR H. Cooper, State Superintendent Public 
Instruction, Austin, Texas, says, Dec. 3, 1888. ** It 
is not my practice to commend books, but if by 
commending I could aid by_ putting “ Town and 
Country School Buildings” into the hands of 
every superintendent and school board in _thig 
state, I could hardly find terms of praise too high 
tor its usefulness and beauty.”’ 

Circular with full description and contents mailed 
on application to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


We now are ready to supply 
suitable books tor School Li- 
braries. School Officers and 
Teachers who wish to start or 
add to their School Libraries, 
are requested to send 6 cts. in 
stamps for the most valuable 
aid yet issued, called 1000 Brsr 
BooKs FoR SCHOOL LIBRA- 
RIES. This isa classified cata- 
Jogue, contains 64 pp. Books 
suitable for different grades 
indicated. Big discounts for 
quantities. A descriptive list of books with 
prices. ‘This list is probably the best selection of 
the size made, and is graded to suit the age of 
the reader, and also classified into subjects. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 











NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough oe — ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE RTs, OCUTION, IT- 
ERATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 
ee, gt TUNING. Tuition $5 to 

ood Board and room ae Steam 
Heat and plee tric — $5 to $ 





r week 

For Itustrated Calendar giving felt into rmation, 
ad 

E, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON. 
SALE We wish a few men to 
Nive goods by sample 

to the wholesale and re- 

tail trade. Largest manu- 

Ni in our line. Enclose 


2-cent AL ESM 
Sbntennial 


E Day. Permanent position, No 
ey advanced’ for w: ages, advertising, etc. 
pgulteoturinn Co, | Cincinnati. Ohio. 










THe PuBLisHERS’ Desk.|RALT, ISSURS 





The girls who go to school and the 
ladies who teach them will be interested 
in the Dolls’ Dressmakers’ Establishment, 

ublished by Milton Bradley Co., Spring- 
Reld, Mass., and advertised in this num- 
ber. The idea of this complete outfit of 
material for making and dressing paper 
dolls would seem to have originated in 
the fertile brain of Dickens’ famous dolls’ 
dressmaker, so well ada is it to the 
diversion of the youthful feminine mind. 
It was suggested by the practical difficulty 
encountered by some little girls in pick- 
ing up the materials necessary for such 
— equipment among the manufacturers 

Hod + ag boxes. Itis just the thing fora 

holiday present, and well deserves the} © 
name of ‘ The Girls’ Delight.” 


‘* Consider the lilies, how they grow.” 
The study of plants and flowers is at once 
one of the most rape and fascinat- 
ing of studies. pular has botany 
become in our ~ s Nhat the teachers 
greet with eagerness every announcement 
of a thoroughly good text-book on the 
subject. Among the recent publications 
that will particularly attract them may 
be mentioned the standard works on 
botany published by Messrs. A. 8. Barnes 
& Co., including How to Study Plants ; or 
Fourteen Weeks in Botany, by J. Dorman 
Steele (author of “A Fourteen Weeks’ 
Course” in each Natural Science), and 
Alphonso Wood (author of a series of 
botanical text-books). Beside this are 
Object Lessons in Botany, The American 
Botar.ist and Florist, The Class Book of 
Botany, and Illustrated Plant Record, all 
by Prof. Wood. The publishers also pre- 
pare a Botanical Outfit, comprising all the 
utensils for the gathering, preservation, 
and analysis of plants and flowers. Every 
student of botany should possess an 
outfit. 


All who are concerned in advanced 
education, and in acquainting themselves 
with the most progressive text-books, will 
be interes‘ed in knowing that Andrews 
and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar is now 
being issued in a new editien, thoroughly 
revised by Henry Preble, assistant pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin in Harvard 
University. This new edition has been 
received by teachers in_ preparator 
schools and by professors in colleges wit 
zreat favor. The grammar is character- 
ized throughout by a combination of sci- 
entific accuracy, clearness, and simplicity. 
[t is published by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Schools, colleges, and academies that 
use optical instruments in experimenting, 
and also professional workers who have 
occasion to use such instruments, will be 
glad to be reminded that a high class of 
soods of this description can be obtained 
of Messrs. W. H. Walmsley & Co., suc- 
cessors to R. & J. Beck, 1016 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, who deal in micro- 
scopes and all accessories and apparatus, 
photographic outfits for amateurs, specta- 
cles, eye-glasses, opera and marin 
glasses, etc., etc., and will send an illus- 
trated price list free to any address. 


School officers and enterprising teach- 
ers have learned to expect the most prompt 
and effective service from such an agency 
as the American and foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, managed by Mrs. M. J. Younc- 
Fulton, of 28 Union Square, New York. 
This agency introduces to colleges, schools, 
and families, superior professors, princi- 
pals, assistants, tutors, and governesses, 
for every department of instruction and 
recommends good schools to parents. 
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a IN MARK’S GOSPEL. Rev. C. 

8. Robinson, D.D., LL.D. 12mo. 300 pp. Cloth, 
$i 25. Pa r, 50 cents, 

The author does not follow the beaten track of 
commentators, but presents in his own happy 
manner new phases and fresh illustrations of 
pom < oe by which the reader is instru an 


riched. 
oThese “Studies” elucidate from week to week 
the Sunday-school lessons for firs: half of 1889. 
THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL, eh B ta ~4 
Stalker, M,A., with map. 12mo. 1838p , 60c. 
Aa — and admirable work on this eechanstiisis 


“ Tt weitld be hard to put within the same com- 
pass more that is valuable.”—Christian Inquirer. 

* Bible class teachers cannot do better t to 
provide themselves with this book. re eangelist 

NEWLY Lee. Rey. T. L. Cuyier, D.D. 
Square 16mo. Oe OR: Paper. 25cts. Cloth, 50 ets. 

oth gilt, unsels for young converts 
Yd this oe among pastors. Dedicated to Mr. 

oody. A Companion to “ Heart Life.” 

FROM THE FORECASTLE TO THE 
PULPIT, C.J. Jones, D.D. 12mo. 40 pp. $1.25. 

A truly wonderful story—the life of a Tailor be- 
fore the mast, its rough by Srenge e ee ger 
ius transformation in’ mini- 

ster, and some wonters of pons God wrought 

through his labors. 

JUDGE HAY ISHAM’S WILL. I. T. Hop- 
kins, author of * menpes Girls,” etc. 1émo. 


4cuts. 311 pe. 2 
A sto t boys ‘will enjoy, illustrating the 
power of firm faith under trial. The young hero 
will be admired for his sterling manly q ties. 
MARGIE AT THE UWARBOR-LIGHT. 
Rev. E A. Rand. 12mo. 6cuts: 264 pp. $1. 
A sequel to “ Her Christmas and Her Easter ;°’ 
= Aimee the same fresh sea-air: stirring and 
elpful. 


CE epaene PLACES; or, how One Boy 


Climbed and Another Sli ped Down. 
Mies © M. whbridge, author of “ Victory at 
Last.“ 12mo. 4cuts. 217 pp. Cloth, 90 cents. 


Ful of incidents suggested in the title: more 
than hinting to boys how they may succeed m life, 

RERNIE’S LIGHT. Minnie E. Kenney, author 

of “Mrs. Morse’s Girls.’ 12mo. 4cuts. -272 p) 
Cloth $1. 10. The charming story of a you ng iri 
whose light was kindled at a Mission Sabba 
School and brought cheer a many in dark inom, 

THE GARMENT OF PRAISE£. Heien P. 
Strong, author of “His Abiding Presence.’’ 
Monotint booklet. Daintily illustrated. Cover 
in colorsand gold. Large l6mo. 36 pp. $1. 

An elegant gift and devotional volume, fuil of 
exquisite a in harmony with the inspired 
yon with which the church in all ages praises 

oc 

THE SEA IS HI3; or, Words of Comfort 
for the Sea and Shore. Susan A. Brown. 24mo. 
4 pp. 5SOcents. 

n ten colors and gold. Elegantsea and shore 
views and sea mosses, on alternate pages with 
choice gems from God's Word and our best poets. 

STORIES TOLD BY A DOLL. Miss E. A. 
Hunter. 4to. 634x8%in. 89 pp. 50c. Numerous 
illustrations. Handsome chromo cover. A fas- 
cinating book for the u > With much quiet 
humor; sure to be a unive’ favorite and home 
classic. 

PICTORIAL WALL-ROLL, 
PP on walnut roller. 5c. 


13x20 in. 32 
A choice full page 
p ure on each page, with a few lines of sugges- 

ve explanation. Pictures tell a whole story 
without a word 

APPLES OF GOLD. Four col‘d pictures. 
200 othercuts. 208 pp. 4to. Cl., back, limp cover. 
50 cents. 

DEAR OLD STORIES TOLD ONCE 
MORE, Quarto. In six parts. Bright chromo, 
stout paper cover. 15 cts. each. Boards, 20 cts. 
Each part contains six Bible Stories, with tull- 
page Illustrations, one colored. 

FAMILY CHRISTIAN ALMANAC, 1889. 
Qilustrated. Single copies, 10 cts.; $1 per dozen ; 
37 per 100; £60 per 1,000. A household treasure. 


American Tract Society, 


‘50 Nassau St., New York; 54 Bromfield St., 
Boston ; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 
93 State St., Rochester; 122 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, 735 Market St., San Francisco, 





R. H.MACY &€0. 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th 8fT., 
NEW YORK. 


Holiday Opening 


OF DOLLS, TOYS, AND ARTICLES FOR 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


WE CAN CONFIDENTLY STATE THAT WE 
HAVE NEVER SHOWN SO COMPLETE ‘AND 
yoRiep YY COLLECTION ry CO eye - 

NOVELTI 


FUL, A OA 

EVERY POSSIBLE ARIELY OF ARTICLES 
FOR PRESENTS TO FATHER, MOTHER, 
TEACHERS, CHILDREN, FRIENDS Pal THE 
BEST OF MANKIND, TO SUIT TH E PURSES 
OF THE MILLION OR THE MILLIONAIRE, 
AND ALWAYS AT a ER PRICES THAN 


BRACES MANY 
NOT TO BE FOUND yet 4 FOR 
THE AMUSEMENT AND INSTR 

OUR LITTLE FRIENDS (WE THINK IT WILL 
NOT BE UNINTERESTING FOR -— BIG- 
GER ONES) WE HAVE PREPARED 


Window Display 


WHICH WE Mi i ye =» aoe tess 
ALL OUR FORMER 


HAPPY CHRISTMAS SURPRISES NATUR- 
ALLY JUSTIFY HIGH EXPECTATIONS. 


Bluebeard in two Tableaus. 
The Babes in the Woods in Two Tableaus, 
Puss in Boots in Two Tableaus, 
The Sleeping Beauty in Two Tableaus, 
Little Red Riding Hood in Two Tableaus. 
Cinderella in Three Tableaus. 


Goods may be selected now, and we will 

hold and deliver them on any date de- 

sired. Windows illuminated every even- 

ing. We prepay freight on paid purchases 

of $5 and ever toe all towns within a 

radius of 100 miles. Mail orders promptly 
and carefully executed. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of why ad Copper .~ Tin ta — rH 

AREANTED. nee sent Free. ( 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cinelnseti. v 












AIDS TO TEACHING AND STUDY 
—OF— 

Double Entry Book-Keeping. 

What makes Sop Entry difficult? Journal- 
izing and closing Ledyer. ese made easy by a 
simple card placed before the pupil. Scholars 
master this subject in half usual time, and teachers 
save continual explanation. Classes taught with- 
out expensive books. Just the thing for those 
studying without a teacher. Sent postpaid 
for 10 cents. Address 


ISAAC R. KING, 
HIBERNIA, MORRIS CO., N. J. 





BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 





HAT are the best 





classified. 


and Adventures ; Natural History ; 


and tried favorites are in it. 


come to !ook over. 
be mailed free for 6 cent stamps. 


School Libraries, teachers and school officers at liberal discounts. 
stock is kept constantly on hand at our N. Y. office, which you are wel- 
This list is the result of a great deal of labor. 


books for young people to read? 


Books that are pure and wholesome, elevating as well 
as interesting. We have just published a new list of 
1,000 just such volumes, very carefully selected and 
It is called the 


1,000 BEST BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


It is classified into departments as follows: 
History ; General History and Historical Stories ; 
Light Science ; 
and Mythology ; General Stories and Miscellaneous. 
different grades of pupils are indicated. The latest as well as the old 
These books we are ready to furnish to 


Biography ; American 
Travels, Raifesations, 
Fairy Tales, Legends, 

Books suitable for 


A large 


It will 


E. L. KELLOGG & Co., Educational Publishers, {5 Clinton Place, New York. 


151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





TEACHERS’ HOLIDAY TOUR 
TO 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA, R.R., 
December 26th to 26th to 28th, 1888. 
COVERS | RAILROAD BAT BO AD Rt, AND 
Ct) RO EACH DI- 
GTON. MAND HOTEL EXPENSES 
In WASHINGTON, | — 
SPECIAL TRAIN 
Will leave New York, December 26th, 11.00 A. M., 
stopping at Newark, New Brunswick, and 
Trenton. Connecting b.o:.t will leave Brooklyn 
Annex 10.30 A. M. 
THE TOURIST AGENT AND CHAPERON 
Will have charge of the party. 
For detailed information apply to or add 
8. W. F. DRapsr, Tourist Agent, 849 Broadway. way, 
New York, 
CHAS. E. PUGH, J. R. WOOD. 
General Manager. Gen. Pase’r Agent. 





ing with advertisers. 
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S98 Scwing-Machine 


To at once ostablich 


‘We will also send free a complete 

line of our costly and valuable art —~ 
ples. In return we 

what we to those who may call 

at your home, and after 2 months all 

coeatine your own property. This 

me is made after the 

Si ont, which have run out; 

before patents run out it sold for SOB, 

EAs attachments, and now sells 

for strongest, most use- 

ful machine in the world. All ie 

ee red. Plain, briefin 

. i one wan rae v8 

ee nee the best ee machine in the world.a 
tbe ~ wag Mae et po a yaa wn together in America 
ROE & CO., Box 384, Augusta, Maine. 


~ BESS 











It has permanently cured THOUSANDS 
of cases pronouneed by doctors hope- 
less. If you have premonitory symp- 
toms, such as Cough, Difficulty of 
Breathing, &e., don’t delay, but use 
PISO’S CURE ror CONSUMPTION 
immediately. By Druggists. 25 cents, 


FREE 





Sample Dr, X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
Low Rates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINE CO., Quiney, Lilinois- 


McShane Bell Foundry 
cunt OREO RE RRS 2. 


Send for Price and Cs pealogee. 
HANE 
Mention inis puper. = 













Musical, far sounding & “i 
tory Bellis for Sch 


we a A co. | Hes 


-A satisfac 
at 





¥ 
PURITY 
avo BEAUTY 


Cutroura Remeoies Cuns 
Sxim anv Biooo Diseases 


from Pimpces to Scroruta 
O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM 





IN 
which the CuricUuURA REMEDtrEs are held by 
the thousands upon thousands whose lives have 
been made = py by the cure of agonizing, 
humiliating, ite toning, scaly, and pimply disease 
of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 
CUTICURA, the great Skin’ Cure, and CuTicura 
Skin Beautifier, prep» sred from 
it, externall 


aed Gorse B Reson ENT, the new 
Blood Purifier internally, a itive cure for 
form of skin and ‘ bloc 
es to scrofula. 


disease, from 
wsdl ' 
id every where. Price, CuricuRA, 50c.; SOAP, 
; RESOLVENT, $1. Pre 


ared by the PorreR 
Dene AND CHEMICAL Co., ton, ags. 
” 


fh. - for “ How to Cure Skin 


Piappies, imples, blackheads, chapped and aay = 
, i prevented by CuricURA SOAP. _e} 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weak- 
\ ness § ily cured by CuricuRA ANTI- 
PAIN Agrem.the only pain-killing plaster 


"te DEAF 


fortable, al in position, Be 
Hy ~ always in ‘ition. oo 
ponte aan wh ee beerd 


fea we to F. HISCOX 
Bronduay, 0 cor, ath St. New 
book of proofs 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
A=\DRESSING 


— FoR —-— 

LADIES’ AND OHILDREN'S 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 

Awarded highest honors at 


1876 
1877 


eve 





oe 


s 

















Melbourne, 1880 
Frankfort, 1881 

38 | Amsterdam, 1883 
New Orleans, 


WI Paris Medal on every bottle 





Description prices and on application. 





Beware of Imitations, 








THE B 


MN a 
$10,000 in Cash to be Given PR ER to Subscribers. 





$1,000 = FOR 


—. The 30 dar has 
and cannot be opened or = see 
The following 4 4,389 Presen 


of yellow corn Has ‘been put into one of 
the ordinary quart measure, 


n deposited in the vauits of a New York safe deposit com 





and noone knows the eee of Tie tt 
tA 
the 


iration of this contest, Feb. 1 


until the ex 
then geen to the4 389 perso! 


ist, 1 
will mak 


best guesses as to the number of kernels of corn the jar contains. 
LIST OF PRESENTS T 


E CIVEN AWAY! 





“ “ “ 
“ “ 


Cee at 


“ 


ve 
cso 


“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 

“ 


ie 


4,389 ene 
—No guess be received aud 


inent forthe gueee, Du 


ts is the 
: “Fiould no eet rson gu 


next il be uate | to the 


n to 

This offer is made for 
cations of the day. THE : NEW ¥ 
and contains articles of vame and 
moral tone, and the proprietors are determined and prot 
i tin 100,000 perio homes. As to our reliability we 
Park Row, N. Y.; Jos, B, Stilwell & Co., 
Bankers, 129 Peariberet. Boston, or any commerce’ 

Money may be sent by postal note, money order or 


Address: 





n 
making the nex next best guess, - ee 
Presents to, the 5, persons making the next best guess, 3190 each, ges 
$00 


ine’ magazine, = we Bat 
” 
be ope ’ me ane Norm 
S Ao Should two or 
8T ee ty A 


-— KB, 





Present to the person guessing the eorrect number ef kernels, $1,000 


rest the correct number, 750 


“ “ 
“ 
“ “ 
“ 
“ 


- bel * 
recorded excep’ 


og meen to $i 


see Ty 10 become 
seriber to Ti 1 Raw YORK MAGAZINE, and o sends ot 14, ‘CENTS for 


so interesting that yon will | bpsciee a 
erteicd and 
rnels the jar 


Desber 
WILL GET THE | Lak seraet pombe. 


eve will 
ern 


—To those who dadgote ay form c sabe « among their ae. we will send six sub- 
oe for ol twelve for 5; fifty f Each 
secgempanie’, the guess in plain ° 


twenty-five for 


Te I ~ 
hograp! Rg: 
throughout 
registered letter. Stamps in amounts less than $1.00. 


WASHINGTON & CO,, Publishers, 9 Murray St., New York, 
OUT THIS OUT AND SHOW IT TO YOUR FRIENDS. IT MAY NOT APPEAR AGAIN, 





snes will confer a favor by mentioning the JouRNAL when communicating 


with advertisers. 













We stand a of ine head apd ty competition 
AUT) THEGREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


P.0.Boxra®. 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 


GOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 
Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 


mts ever offered. 4 SKS oar time to get u 
Greatest induceme' Ba i} Coreen get up 


orders for our celebra' iS, and secure a 
beautiful Gold Band or Moss Rose ‘Cnt Tos or Handsome 
Decorated Gold Band Moss a Dinner eet, oF _ Band or Mose 
Decorated Toilet Set, ee en 3 t, or Beautiful aoe 
Hanging Lamp, or Wa’ or ebsler's | Dictionary. 
No house can gi cs_Unabaiged premiums as we. 


The following from a lady 
has been left at ip ce ke sale, by a 
dealer in patent medicines : ‘‘ Dear Doctor 
—I will say that, while suffering from a 
severe backache, I took my purse in my 
hand and went out to buy one of your 
plasters. I meta street thief on the cor- 
ner, and was relieved at once. You can 
use this for what it is worth.” 


‘““Why don’t you finish eating your 
cheese, Phil?” asked a Brooklyn mother 
of her son, who put the morsel aside as 
soon as he caught sight of the waiter dish- 
ing out ice cream. 

** Impossible, ma,” cried the lad. 

** Why?” 

*** Cos it’s crowded out to make room 
for more interesting matter,” answered 
Phil, who during his vacation is at work 

** You asked me to bring you a little 


in a newspaper office. 

money,” said a young husband to his 
wife. ‘‘ Yes, dear,” said the lady expect- 
antly. ‘‘ Well, to save you the fatigue of 
going out this hot weather, I have brought 
you some pins instead.” 


A gentleman from the country had come 
to spend a few days with some relatives 
in Paris. Becoming infatuated with the 
gay capital, he remained until cyeon on 
the part of his host ceased to be a virtue. 
Too polite to openly remonstrate, he threw 
out a hint, ‘‘ Don’t you think, my dear fel- 
low, that your wife and children must 
miss you?” ‘‘ Nodoubt. Thanks for the 
suggestion. I'll send for them.” 


A little fellow had torn his pants in 
climbing a tree, and came sobbing to his 
mother, and said: ‘‘See how badly I 
have bruised my pants!” 


Scene—Thanksgiving dinner, everybody 
commenting on the immense size of the 
turkey. An appalling silence fell upon 
the crowd when Tommy cried out: ‘‘Mam- 
ma, is that the old sore-headed turkey ?” 


Conductor—‘‘ How old are you, my little 
man?” ‘When do you mean, when I’m 
ter home, or when I’m travelin’?” 


** Yes, my dear child, when Iam dead 
I want you to have my pretty lace caps 
and my finger-ring.” ‘Grandma, how 
long do you think you will live?” 


Our little one’s grandmother was eating 
some berries from a saucer, and walked 
about, holding them so high that baby 
could not tell what they were. Finally 
she brought a chair saying, “ Grandma, 
you are tired, sit down. 


An old bachelor says: ‘‘ It is all non- 
sense to pretend that love is blind. I 
never knew a man in love that did not 
see ten times as much in his sweetheart as 
I did.” 

Consumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an it India mission- 
ary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and 

Affections, also a positive and radical cure 
for ervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, 
after having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by 
this motive, and a desire to relieve human suffer- 
ing, I will send free of ¢ , to all who desire 
it, this recipe, in German, ‘rench, or English, 
with full directions for preparing” and using. 
Sent by mail a yy with stamp, naming 
this paper. YY: Noyes, 149 Power's Block, 


Rochester, N 

: “* Married?” Witness : 
Counsel: “Single?” Witness: ‘‘ No.” 
Counsel : “‘ Ah, widow ?” Witness : ‘* No.” 
Counsel: ‘‘ But, my dear madam, surely 
you must be one or”— Witness (simper- 


ing): “* No, engaged.” 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New You i Oly .s save Rage ag: 
Express and rriage H and stop at th 
a Union Hotel, RM Grand Centra) 


t. 

bo Toatenelr Tas ished Rooms at $1 and 
be ft ah per day, European plan. Elevators and 

odern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse curs, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
en live better for less money at the Grand Uniov 

Hote! than any other first-c hotel in the Ciiy 


Counsel ** No.” 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 
MRS. wears SOOTHING SYRUP should 
always used for CHILDREN TEETHING. 


SOOTHES t the OHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ailaye 
all pain, CURES WIND COLIC and is the BEST R. 
EDY FOR DIARRBG@:A. 25 CTs A BOTTLE. 


Dakota editor a foreman): ‘ Are all 
the forms read 


Foreman : ** dias 


‘Pistols and ewie knives in good 
shape?” 

i aot 

“ t o” 

sen aie 

‘Then let the paper go to press,” 








The Teacher 


Who advised her pupils to strengthen 
their minds by the use of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla, appreciated the truth that 
bodily health is essential to mental 
vigor. For persons of delicate and feeble 
constitution, whether young or old, this 
medicine is remarkably beneficial. Be 
sure you get Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 

“ Every spring and fall I take a num- 
ber of bottles of A yer’s s Sarsaparilla, and 
aui greatly benefited.’ — Mrs. James H. 
Eastman, Stoneham, Mass. 

“T have taken Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
with great benefit to my general health.” 
— Miss Thirza L. Crerar, Palmyra, Md 

“My daughter, twelve years of age, 
has suffered for the past year from 


General Debility. 


A few weeks since, we began to give 
her Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Her health has 
reatly improved.’’— Mrs. Harriet H. 


attles, South Chelmsford, Mass. 

“About a year ago I began using Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla as a remedy for debility 
and neuralgia resulting from malarial 
exposure inthearmy. I wasina Very 
bad condition, but six bottles of the Sar- 
saparilla, with occasional doses of Ayer’s 
Pills, have greatly improved my health. 
I am now able to work, and feel that I 
cannot say too much for your excellent 
remedies.’—F. A. Pinkham, South 
Moluncus, Me. 

“My daughter, sixteen years old, is 
using Ayer’s epnagertie with good ef- 
fect..""— Rev. 8. J. Graham, United 
Brethren Church, Buckhannon, W. Va. 

**T suffered from 


Nervous Prostration, 


with lame back and headache, and have 
been much benefited by the use of Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla. I am now 80 years of age, 
and am satisfied that my present health 
and prolonged life are due to the use of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.’"’—Lucy Moffitt, 
Killingly, Conn. 

Mrs. Ann H. Farnsworth, a lady 79 
years old, So. Woodstock, Vt., writes : 
‘After several weeks’ suffering from 
nervous prostration, I procured a bottle 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and before I 
had taken half of it my usual health 
returned.” 


5 . 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Mass. 
Worth $5 a bottle. 





an PISO’S CURE FOR _, 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS on 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S 


Educational Publications. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





16 large pages. Weekly, per year $2.50 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 

AND Practica Teacner. Monthly, per yr. 1.2%) 
TREASURE-TROVE. 

An illus. paper for young people, Per year, 1.05 
Love’s Industrial Education. 

12mo, cloth, 340 pages, 1.75 
Currie’s Early Education. 

16mo, cloth, 300 pages, 1.25 
The Reading Circle Library. 

No, 1. Allen’s Mind Studies for Teachers. 50 

“ 2. Froebel’s Autobiograph .50 
ws + Wilhelm’s Students’ Calendar. .36 
- Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching. 60 
- 4 Hughes’ Securing Attention. -5O0 
Seeley’s Grube’s Method of 
EACHING AriTuMetic. (Nearly ready.) 
Patridge’ e,% Quiney Methods.” 

Cloth, r2mo, 686 pages, illustrated, 1.75 
Parker’s Talks on Teaching. 

Cloth, r6mo, 196 pages, 1.25 
Shaw’s National Question Book. 

Cloth, 12mo, 356 pp. et, postpaid, 1.50 
The Practical Teacher. 1.50 
Tate's Philosophy of Education. 1.50 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. 1.25 
Payne's Lectures on the Sci- 

ence AND Art or Epucation, New edition. 1.00 
Shaw and Donnell’s School De- 

vices. Cloth, 16mo, 217 pages, 1.25 
Teachers’ Manual Series, 6 Nos. each .15 
Kellogg’s School Management. .75 
Johnson’s Education by Doing. .75 
Southwick’s Handy Helps. 1.00 
Reception Day. S.x Nos. .380 
Song Treasures. A popular school 

music book, 68 pp. Bright, original music. .15 
Pooler’sN.Y.StateSchoolLaws .30 
The Best Hundred Books, -20 


20 cent. discount to teachers, postag: 
( y to per cent. of price) except marked sof 
25 Clinton Place, New York, 
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NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 





THE TENTH AND TWELFTH BOOKS OF THE 


INSTITUTIONS of QUINTILIAN 


WITH FULL EXPLANATORY NOTES. 
By HENRY S. FRIEZE, LL.D., 


Professor of Latin in the University of Michigan. 


“No writer after Cicero presents a more perfect model of purity and Tuodical the peinemine than Quintilian 
and not even Cicero himself teaches in a manner more clear and methodical of good 
writing and speaking.” 


Introduction Price, $1.20. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


NOW READY. 
Youtns Temperance [M[ANUAL. 


SEND FORTY CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 

The Intermediate book of the senes of EcLeT1c TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGIES. Cloth. 
Beautifully illustrated. Fully meets the provisions of the laws oemeing schools to teach th Physiology 
and Hygiene with special reference to effects * alcohol and toba 

Tne * Youth's Temiperenee Manual” treats the su — ‘usually ta taught in physiology, and is also 
full of practical suggestions connected with every phase of daily life. 

Price of Ecletic Temperance Physiologies : 





Exchange. Introduction. 


1. The House! Live lin, ... 18 cts. 30 cts. 
2. Youth’s Temperance Manual, 25 cts. 40 cts. 
3. Ecletic Guide to Health, . . S36 cts. 60 cts. 





VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Our Republics sts sc mon 2 we omnen 


Prof. M. B 
etttheeata. 
Accurate in statement and not technical in method of treatment. 
Introduction shows the Genesis of the Constitution. Interstate Commerce. The 
Civil Service Law. The States and their Sub-divisions of Governments and powers, 
and Business Affiairs, all receive proper attention. 





Cc. TRUE, Qatar of Civil Government of 


. DICKINSON, Sec’y of Mass. Bd. of 
“Reecetiee.” 








The Historic 





LEACH, SHEWELL, &£ SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
General Western Agency, 106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, No. (G) 1102 pach ot, Sabeeieaen. 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely goregtas together so much miserable Latin 
and Greek as a Lok learned perene arg, Amb: and ort ‘bt uly in one ty 


ivy, Homer's Tad. Gospel of & St John, and 
on each to (enchen. me he " ie 
"C pak "Practical and ——_ ive Latin Grammar gi co to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
ce 


and to ail —— systems. to Teachers, $1.10. 


Sa 4 Standard Speakers, Frost's American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histortes, Lord’s Schoul 
ps ( pram, ‘a French Series, etc. 


Ga" Sample cages of Interlinears free. Sond for terms and new catalogue of all our publications, 


UNIVERSITY AND SCHOOL 
Pres.: TIMOTHY DWIGHT, EXTENSIO Supt.: NORMAN A. CALKINS, 


President Yale University. Asst. Supt., Pub. Inst., N. Y,C. 
COLLEGE COURSES and SCHOOL OF METHODS at home under 
direction of professors in Yale, Harvard, Princeton, and Columbia, and of other 
leading educators in the several States. Membership fee, one dollar ; and one dollar 
for each course of study. Lessons and lectures in places where membership warrants. 
Send stamp for circvlar. Address, 
SETH T. STEWART, Gen. Sec’y, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











READY DECEMBER 15th. ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED ‘Double Entry Book-Keepin 
STATES, AND THE ee ee 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, | Used in in over 200 schools and colleges. These 40 
In English, French and German, printed in | pe ~ impart more and clearer knowledge 
parallel columns, with Historical and Politi ical | of the science of accounts than has heretofore 

otes. Price, $1.00, postpaid. been given in 100 lessons. 


Price $1.25. Introduction jam price to Schools and 
LAIDLAW BROS. AND CO., 187 W. dist St., | rice Sle aot on receipt of price. 








COODYEAR’S HISTORY OF ART. 


A HISTORY OF ART., By pm. Henry Good. 
of Art, and present Lecturer by han 
217 —— 


't-book on Architecture. Sculpture and Painting for Schools and 
has hocretoforc been offered 


complete and satisfactory 
HALE’S LICHTS OF TWO 


_~ Brief Biographical Sketches, with Portraits of Distinguished 
and Scie: Scientists. Edited by Edward Everett Hale, D. D. 75, 

has been widely sought by reading circles, and is in its a thousand. It is written 

and is one of ig is most useful books. handsomely 


- 
in Mr. Teles poe attractive style, 


year, 


Curator of the Metropolitan Museu: 
1y ths Coones Institute, Ne Y. Crown &vo, cloth, 


Academies. Nothing so 
to teachers of urt in this country, 
CENTURIES. 


and Succesat 
lvol., cL. 





It is 1 


ee and bound, and serves as an appropriate gift-boo 


HAMERTON’S ATLAS ESSAYS. 1. Practical 
Workin Art. Paper 35 cents; 2. Modern Schools 
of Art. Paper, 30 ceuts. By Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, 





vente (8 AMERICAS | pmayize » BOOK. 
wg. the art of dra By 
may oe Gut top. ae 6. 


BARNES’ g. DRAWING SERIES. A complete 


set of drawing 


Any of the above books sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 
A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 111-113 William Street, New York. 


263-265 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl., 


3 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 





A SUPERB BOOK. 


Scudder’s History of the United States. 


By HORACE E. SCUDDER. 
The leading characteristics of this Beantifal Work are: 
Well considered and well written Text; Logical Division into Periods; a Suggestive Method ; the 


insertion of Topical Analyses for Review, as well as a full set of 
nct Maps; Beautiful Llustrations; Supe 


Agourets, Clear, and 


ns on ‘text and Maps; 
r Mechanical Execution; 


A prominent teacher says: “ It is the best-equipped School-Book ever issued in the United States.” 
PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 





TEACHERS 
DO YOU WISH TO AVOID TROUBLE? 


If so, cond to to he We have the best vente 
of Speakers, Readings, P' etc., to 
be found in oe ere are some of the books 


blish, viz: 
Younes NEW JUVENILE SPEAKER; 
for the youngest children. Paper covers, 20c., 


Board covers, 30c. 
CHILDRESS E HOUR. By Mrs. M. B. C. Slade. 


Containing Dia) Motion Songs, ——. 
Charad Blackboard Ex: Exercises, e - 
mary Sc = — ens. 1 vol “leno. 
boards. Price, 0 cents. Paper 30 cen 
EXHIBITION DAYs. By M. B. S. Slade. 
Dial ue rote ~~ hy = 
e 


adapted to scholars in the 
Common, Grammar, Fe High School. 1 vol, 

16mo, boards. 50 cents. Paper © conte. 
PLEASA NT TIMES. 


Marion W: 
FE pt ues. Hecltations = 
cSt ete crraly new SONGS AND PLAYS. 
By Mrs. Louise Pollock. 1 vol., 12mo, boards. 


Price, 50 cents. 

CHEERFUL ECHOES. A New Rigtengactes 
Song Book, Words and Music. yo. uise 
Pollock. 1 vol., 12mo, ; 50 cents. 
Just issued. 


Catalogues of all kinds of books gratis. 


Henry A. Young & Co., 


36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONA!. SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course, 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Meutal and Written. 
Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8) stem of Indust. 
Drawing. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


How to Study Geography, 


By FRANCIS W. Ppa 











vices in teac! oe yA oy h ah 27 
which a 
rinciples 3 and tame ot itcer and Gur. A 


be of S cture and Climate is mede t eke 
basis ee Instruction. 
CONTENTS :—1. ry of Re! 
paration for peactne. We of wor 
3. Course of re ° for C — grades, Pri mary and 
4. 5 and directions for 


Grammar. 
—e 5. Rainy on domae of oc pate for each 


grade. e teaching. 7. 
are ae —-- ah ws -, Sone’ 





pene aa» GEORGE ALLEN, Newbern, N. C. M Mave and how to make t Bate on | receipt 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO Te, Woah Be eat ecke gaat 
4 SIMPLIFIED! ercises in Elocution, $1.00. Both books $2.20. 
SUSRSTENES SeDURRES Be German—Spanish. : ear 
ence” Books, Pooete Clear, concise. p » uals for class- First Steps lll Scientific Knowledge. 
Se Now York. ‘Specimen’ copy of eidber book One| BY PAUL Buns, 
eis Ateriean Tar Pooks on eee r Se preNpeceas and tecianeniegs. pane m rant Caching of Rementary 5 sks 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., *.*Price List and Desoriptive Catalogue free on 
19 MURRAY 8r., NEW YORK. 





OH SPECIAL 
There MODELS. have eeom 8 y designed for the 
sooomns of 7 and Dra \apeotal deal and Gram- 


—; is. y consist of 
the for accuracy and , and are 
furo at the ble have 
seen toons by, ths leading cities of the county and 
al ispe teaching 
of Korm aad Dre in every stage, and especially 
Vor catalogue and particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
1? Wabash Avenue Caicage. 











J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
718 & 717 Market Street 
t lishers of 


and College Text- 
Dealers in School Stationery and Supplies. 


. 





FOR CHRISTMAS. 


JOHNSON’S 
[Jniversal Qyclopedia. 


Subscription Price, $48. 
A. J. Johnson & Co., 


11 Great Jones St., New York. 








A NEW CATALOGUE 


OUR PUBLICATIONS. 


CONTAINING 
TEXT BOOKS FORTHE OGICAL SEMINARIES. 


Hebrew, Creek and Latin. 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT BOOKS AND INDUSTRIAL 
WORKS FOR 


ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, MECHANICS, 
STUDENTS, Ete. 


Miscellaneous Works, 
Including a Complete List of our Editions of 


RUSKIN’S WORKS 
In Separate V olumes and Sets. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, N. Y. 
*,* Will be sent free, by mail, on application. 


The Singer's Christmas. 








It is phen ome: so a penotiing, Conte 
mas Music. to plan 4 festivals. DITsON « 
co. Dublish aa a of Christmas Carols, 


Anthems, Songs, ts, &c, Please send for 
lists. 


Beautiful Cantatas for Girls and Boys. 


Good Tidings, or Sailor Boy's Christmas. By 
Rosabel. 25 cents. 40 a doz. 
Babe of Bethlehem. Children’s Voices and 
Quartet. Benj. Cutler. 20 cts. $1.80 per doz. 
= Bells Peculiar and very pretty. Leo. 
Lewis. 30 cts. $8 per doz. 
em imas Gift, ‘A Santa Claus Story. Rosabe: 


canght Sepping. A nice musica] Drama. Leo 
- Lewis. 30 cts. 
O. Emerson. 30 cents, a i i 
Se Christmas. T.M.Towne. 2 cts. 
tmas Sonugs and Caruls. For Young 


Kate Douglas Wiggin. 12 cts. 
$1.08 per a Oz. 


Bright and Interesting porate Seettenns Sassion. 


77 ous iy: So. be doe.) yo gong. 
dae, $1.08 doz.) Sawyer. 
Cantatas for Choirs, Societies, &. 


Christmas Eve, (85 cts., 12 doz.) Gade. 
Christmas. (80 doz.) Gutterson. 
Christus, (40 cts., doz.) Mendelssohn. 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. BOSTON, 


C. &. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York 
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. SCHERMERHORN & oe 


M4 TERIAL 
7 EAST (4th ST., N.Y. 
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